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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Too liberal 

OK, so we know that Heather Downs 
does not approve of images of women. 
Whether it is a scantily dressed 
prostitute or someone covered from 
head to toe in a niqab, both - and 
presumably anything in between - 
might just provoke sexual arousal in 
men and must therefore be condemned 
as colluding in the dehumanisation of 
“all women” (Letters, September 2). 

This reminds me of the local 
authorities that try to stop parents 
from taking photographs of their 
children in public playgrounds - in 
case some of the adults turn out to 
be paedophiles who get a thrill from 
staring at snapshots of kids swinging 
on a climbing frame. It is also not so 
far removed from the mindset of Saudi 
dictators and Muslim ‘community 
leaders’, who declare that no display 
of female flesh can be tolerated lest it 
stimulate lustful desire. Little do they 
realise that even a pair of eyes peering 
through a shapeless veil might do the 
same - they are too liberal for comrade 
Downs. 

As for the Weekly Worker, it does 
not seem to occur to her that we select 
images that illustrate our articles in a 
way that complements the text. So we 
might consider a picture of an isolated 
woman in a dark street appropriate for 
an article dealing with the increased 
risks faced by sex workers through 
the criminalisation of prostitution. 
That pair of enticing eyes which so 
infuriates comrade Downs could just 
as easily be interpreted as symbolising 
the rebellion of women who insist that 
they retain their sexuality despite 
being forced to wear a burqa by an 
oppressive, patriarchal establishment. 

No doubt my remarks will produce 
another round of sneering sarcasm. 
But it occurs to me that this merely 
substitutes for the absence of serious 
content that characterises her letters. 
For example, since this whole debate 
was provoked by the French burqa 
ban, why doesn’t comrade Downs tell 
us, clearly and unambiguously, what 
she thinks of this? 

On the one hand, comrade Downs 
says she does not support “any 
social or political organisation which 
creates or tolerates the economic, 
social or sexual control of women by 
religious authority, the state or male 
domination”. On the other hand, she 
informs us: “The distinction between 
public and private spheres ... is hugely 
unhelpful to women. Religion, and 
its enforcement through the male- 
dominated family (both thought 
to properly belong in the private 
sphere), is therefore insulated from the 
influence of the republican ideals of 
the French state, leaving women in a 
particularly vulnerable position which 
a liberal/libertarian focus on personal 
choice does little to mitigate.” 

While the first quotation seems to 
imply opposition to the French state 
ban, the second appears to support it. 
It speaks disapprovingly of a “focus 
on personal choice” and contrasts this 
unfavourably with the “republican 
ideals of the French state” - as pursued 
by a rightwing establishment which 
seeks to deprive women of such 
choice. The poor things do not know 
what is good for them and must in no 
circumstances be allowed to decide 
for themselves how they should dress. 

In reality the right to “personal 
choice” is also a collective right - and 
not necessarily the preserve of the 
alienated individual. The collective 
is, after all, made up of individuals - 
individuals whom communists strive 
to unite on the basis of voluntary, 
democratic “personal choice”. For 
communists there is no huge gulf 


between “public and private spheres” 
- the personal is also political and to 
uphold individual rights is neither 
“liberal” nor “libertarian” (in the 
sense of promoting the rights of 
the individual above those of the 
collective). 

The close connection between the 
personal and the political is clearly 
seen in the case of the burqa ban. The 
French state seeks to strengthen its 
hand and weaken that of the working 
class on the basis of reactionary 
chauvinism. By targeting the tiny 
minority of Muslim women who wear 
the burqa or niqab as individuals, it 
aims to scapegoat all Muslims. It tries 
to justify this by claiming to champion 
the emancipation of individual women, 
while simultaneously condemning the 
same individual women for failing to 
integrate. Some republicanism! 

For us, the collective assertion 
of the right of women to dress as 
they wish - in defiance of religious 
authority, the patriarchal community, 
the “republican state” and feminist 
or leftwing autocrats - is both highly 
political and highly progressive. 
Peter Manson 
South London 

Insulting 

In response to ‘Aurora’ (Letters, 
September 2) - whoever that might 
be, though we all might hazard a 
guess - the world is truly full of 
people who disagree with me on a 
whole host of subjects, and I have 
been happy to debate with all of 
them all of my life - even screamingly 
mad petty bourgeois, working class 
bloke-hating feminists. But accusing 
me of suggesting that a murderous 
attack on an ex-partner was in certain 
circumstances “warranted” when I 
said the absolute and clear opposite 
is not simply disagreeing with me: it is 
slandering me. Anyone who can twist 
a clear statement of condemnation 
into a justification is not rational by 
any standard. 

What has “a comment left on Raoul 
Moat fan page on Facebook” got to 
do with me or anything that I have 
said? What has “men who think it is 
permissible, even estimable, to attack 
women” got to do with me or anything 
I have ever said or done in my life? You 
can’t, with any rationality, associate 
any of that with what I actually said, 
which readers can check quite easily. 

I do indeed “get” what violence 
against women is about. I have been 
a supporter of working class socialist 
feminism all my life. I stayed married 
to one for 25 years and fathered one 
too. I have engaged with this subject 
in my union and community all of my 
life, as anyone who knows me will 
testify. 

The support and sympathy which 
Moat attracted in the north was due 
overwhelmingly to community hatred 
of police and enforcement agencies, 
who, as a result of decades of bitter, 
real-life experience, are considered 
to be enemies of the people. It had 
nothing to do, by and large, with 
any bent or lunatic support for his 
violence against his partner. Stating 
that fact does not then, in turn, make 
me party to the loonies who write on 
his Facebook page. You can’t with any 
rationality tar me with that brush. 

That is not legitimate debate or 
disagreement. It’s just wilful and 
calculated insult, and, as I said, clearly 
the work of a twisted mind. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Demarchatic 

Regarding the second part of Mike 
Macnair’s response (‘Transition 
and abundance’, September 2), I’d 
like to bring up Kojin Karatani’s 
Transcritique: on Kant and Marx. 


There is one crucial thing we can 
leam from Athenian democracy. It was 
established by overthrowing tyranny 
and equipped itself with a meticulous 
device for preventing tyranny from 
reviving. The salient characteristic 
of Athenian democracy is not a 
direct participation of everyone in 
the assembly, as always claimed, 
but a systematic control of the 
administrative power. The crux was 
the system of lottery: to elect public 
servants by lottery and to surveil the 
deeds of public servants by means of a 
group of jurors who were also elected 
by lottery 

Lottery functions to introduce 
contingency into the magnetic 
power centre. The point is to shake 
up the positions where power tends 
to be concentrated; entrenchment of 
power in administrative positions 
can be avoided by a sudden attack 
of contingency. It is only the lottery 
that actualises the separation of the 
three powers. If universal suffrage by 
secret ballot - namely, parliamentary 
democracy - is the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie, the introduction 
of a lottery should be deemed the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Granted, other measures are 
needed, like sovereign socio¬ 
economic governments directly 
representative of ordinary people (a 
step above ‘economic parliaments’ and 
French governmental cohabitation), 
recallability from multiple avenues, 
full freedom of class-strugglist 
assembly and association for the 
working class, etc. But here, already, 
Karatani places demarchy (random 
sortition) as a feature of the minimum 
programme and not the maximum 
programme, like Macnair does. 

Now, I should commend 
Macnair for remembering what 
Boris Kagarlitsky and the market 
socialist, David Schweickart, noted 
about bourgeois capitalism: there are 
consumer goods and services markets, 
labour markets and capital markets. 
However, he is wrong to say that 
Paul Cockshott, Allin Cottrell, Heinz 
Dieterich, Dave Zachariah et al are 
calling for immediate implementation. 
My reading of the 2004 Czech preface 
yields a gradual transition of about 
20-30 years - the same time frame 
anticipated by the Meidner’s plan in 
Sweden. 

Macnair has also misread their 
programmatic documents for 
Venezuela and the European Union, 
which deal more or less with the most 
immediate phase of the transitional 
period. ‘Stage two’ of a monetary 
planned economy isn’t discussed 
much for now, but it might be, once 
the dividing lines are drawn between 
the increasingly cooperative and/or 
industry-based road advocated by 
Paul and my inclination towards a 
mix of expropriations (from Trotsky to 
Schweickart to Kautsky to Meidner), 
cooperative production, litigation, and 
one big mass strike (and the related 
syndicalist strategy) in the dictatorship 
of the proletariat itself. 

The declaration that the USSR 
was ‘socialist’ is in line with 
‘official communist’ thinking, but 
that thinking was actually correct, 
rather unwittingly, in distinguishing 
between its preferred commodity 
mode of production as ‘socialist’ and 
all phases of the ‘communist mode of 
production’. Everyone else conflated 
monetary socialism carried over from 
the early 1900s with the lower phase 
of the communist mode of production. 

Finally, returning to the ‘socialism 
in one country’ question: the advocacy 
of socialist transformation on an EU 
level and criticisms of the KKE’s 
programme in Greece is hardly 
advocacy for ‘socialism in one 
country’, but there is a difference 
between tiny Albania and the 
old Comecon, the latter of which 


commanded sufficient resources 
and manpower, had there been more 
post-war integration among the 
bureaucracies. 

Jacob Richter 

email 

Wrong button 

I notice that the CPGB is selling 
buttons that say “Tax the rich”. I 
thought that buttons were worn to 
educate people we meet in order 
to engage them in discussion. But 
“Tax the rich” as a slogan is, at best, 
inoffensive, as there are at least a 
few rich people who accept the fact 
that they will have to pay more taxes 
to save the system. For example, 
George Soros has advocated increased 
taxation on the rich, even though he 
is a billionaire. 

I don’t believe that “Tax the 
rich” educates anyone. How about, 
instead, ‘Tax the speculators 100%’or 
‘Expropriate the billionaires’? I think 
we should be careful not to fall into 
‘sub-minimum’ slogans, which lead to 
blurring the difference between social 
democrats and communists. 

Earl Gilman 
email 

No blacklisting 

After months of being involved in 
the tribunal process, blacklisted trade 
unionist Brian Higgins, with other 
Ucatt and Unite members, has now 
reached the stage where he is waiting 
for a preliminary hearing which will 
decide whether he has a case that will 
be heard at a full hearing. 

The wheels of industrial ‘justice’, 
which are very heavily weighted in 
favour of the employers anyway, turn 
ever so slowly, and usually fall off, 
both for blacklisted trade unionists 
and for workers in general. Most 
particularly, when employers want 
this to be the case and they are clearly 
slowing things down in the matter of 
the named blacklisted construction 
workers versus the CACD and named 
building employers. Coupled with 
the fact that industrial tribunals were 
never meant to deal with something 
as serious, sinister and political as 
blacklisting and the attack on and 
denial of civil, trade union and human 
rights. No-one holds out much hope 
for any sort of justice via this route. 


O ur September fund has got 
off to a reasonably good start, 
with £230 received in the first 
seven days. Thanks go to PN, GK 
and JD for their cheques of £30, 
£20 and £10 respectively - the last 
coming in the shape of a donation 
on top of the comrade’s resub¬ 
scription to the Weekly Worker. 

There were also three 
contributions to the fighting fund 
that came via our website, with 
LM (£25), GT (£20) and DS (£5) 
making use of our PayPal facility. 
Then there was the usual tidy batch 
of standing order donations, ranging 
from JS’s £5 to SM’s £40. In all we 
end the first week of September’s 
campaign with £230. 

But actually that leaves us quite 
a long way to go to reach our full 
target, which now stands at £1,250, 
don’t forget. In other words, we 
still have the best part of a grand 
to raise in only three weeks. On 
top of which, we incurred an extra 
expense of £100 last week when 
we had to have part of last week’s 
issue reprinted, after a last-minute 


But you have to fail before a British 
court before you can take your case to 
the European Court of Human Rights. 
These cases should be dealt with in 
a criminal court, but of course it is 
not a criminal offence to blacklist 
trade unionists in the UK. This is an 
absolute disgrace. 

It’s also worth remembering that 
building employers get away with 
murder with the killing week in, 
week out, of building workers in so- 
called site accidents. So again, it’s 
really no surprise they get away with 
blacklisting. 

The only chance of getting any sort 
of justice for all blacklisted building 
trade unionists is by going to the 
European Court of Human Rights, 
This means going to the European 
parliament to campaign for a law to 
outlaw blacklisting EU-wide, and 
have the UK subject to European law 
in this regard. Knowing this, Brian 
got in contact with Glenis Willmot 
MEP. With the help of Steve Murphy, 
Ucatt Midlands regional secretary, 
Glenis got back to Brian and they 
now correspond. She has also put a 
written question on blacklisting to 
the European commission, with the 
hope of using a favourable response to 
campaign for a law against blacklisting 
in the European parliament. 

Blacklisting is a crime against 
humanity and any kind of justice, 
freedom and democracy. It should 
have no place whatsoever in a modem 
society, which professes to espouse 
these values and principles. Surely 
this cries out for the UK and European 
parliaments to make blacklisting 
a criminal offence and one which 
sees the perpetrators of this horrific 
practice punished severely enough to 
put a stop to this industrial evil once 
and for all. 

The Aberdeen branch of the Oil 
Industry Liaison Committee has 
passed a motion against blacklisting 
and in support of Brian Higgins. It 
notes: “Blacklisting has always been 
a curse in both the oil and construction 
industries. 

It calls for the OILC leadership 
“to work for the existing, toothless 
law on blacklisting to be massively 
toughened to deter and punish ruth¬ 
less, callous employers resorting to 
this vile and sinister practice.” 

Allan Armstrong 
email 


change resulted in the blanking 
out of a section of text (not very 
clever, that one). So it would be 
quite handy if our monthly target 
were exceeded by round about the 
same amount! 

Once more let me appeal to our 
internet readers to help support this 
paper. While we still don’t seem to 
have emerged from the summer lull 
(once more there were fewer than 
10,000 online readers last week - 
9,260, to be precise), there are still 
more than enough among them 
who really appreciate the Weekly 
Worker, yet don’t seem to make 
the connection with our need for 
hard cash. 

So let me set you a challenge. 
Are there 20 internet readers out 
there prepared to donate a fiver via 
PayPal? That would cover that little 
printing blip, wouldn’t it? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Fiver challenge 


Letters, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • Tel: 07722 589 847 • weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk • wwwcpgb.org.uk 
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PAKISTAN 


Workers’ solidarity 
with disaster victim s 

The floods in Pakistan have exposed once more colonialism’s 
legacy of underdevelopment and social instability, writes Jim 

Gilbert 


A s time goes by, the situation 
in the flood-stricken areas 
of Pakistan becomes ever 
more dire. It is now over six weeks 
since unusual monsoon flooding 
hit the north-west of the country. 
And in that time the authorities 
have shown themselves woefully 
inadequate to the task of alleviat¬ 
ing this disaster. Aid agencies state 
that eight million are now dis¬ 
placed within the country. Deaths 
presently exceed 1,600 and in total 
17 million people (over 10% of the 
population of Pakistan) have had 
their lives severely disrupted. 

The breach in the northern Toori 
dam that split the Indus river into 
two devastating streams has this 
week been pouring floodwaters 
into Lake Manchar, Pakistan’s 
largest freshwater lake. If this 
lake overflows, the important 
Indus highway is likely to be cut, 
isolating the area completely. 
This would exacerbate an already 
intolerable situation. Most recently, 
Dadu district has become seriously 
endangered, with the towns of 
Dadu and Johi threatened: only a 
fifth of Johi’s population of 60,000 
remains; the rest have scattered. So 
far, 19 of Sindh’s 23 districts have 
been deluged. And so the situation 
continues to worsen. 

Nearly four million hectares 
of crucial farmland have been 
inundated already. A consequence 
has been that a large part of this 
year’s harvest has been washed 
away. Agricultural losses in Sindh 
province alone are likely to reach 
$1 billion, of which $370 million 
are losses in production of cotton, 
Pakistan’s most important cash crop. 
Well over a million livestock have 
drowned, including many oxen, 
directly affecting the ability to plant 
crops. 

State and landlord seizure of 
common lands has long since 
replaced subsistence agriculture with 
farming for the capitalist market, 
nationally and internationally. Large- 
scale deforestation, started under 
British rule, has, in the decades since 
independence, been actively pursued 
by an alliance of army officers, 
ministers, government forestry 
officials and lumber traders. There 
is every reason to believe that these 
structural changes in agriculture, the 
backbone of Pakistan’s economy 
and the livelihood of most of its 
people, have led to environmental 
degradation and contributed in a 
huge way to today’s disaster. 

Pakistan’s Indus Basin Irrigation 
System (Ibis) is the largest 
contiguous irrigation system in 
the world. Ibis comprises “three 
large dams, 85 small dams, 19 
barrages, 12 inter-river link canals, 
45 canal commands, and 0.7 million 
tube wells”. It is “the biggest 
infrastructure enterprise of Pakistan, 
accounting for approximately $300 
billion of investment”. 1 Agriculture 
is responsible for 23% of Pakistan’s 
GDP and 70% of total export earnings 
and provides employment for 54% 
of the labour force; systems like Ibis 
have claimed credit for ensuring 
agricultural production. But water 
authorities in Pakistan have been 
warning about over-irrigation for 


some time and the chickens have 
now come home to roost - hugely 
ill-considered water management 
has grossly distorted the ecological 
balance in both Punjab and Sindh 
and has added to the impact of 
capitalist deforestation and (under) 
development of agriculture. 

Evacuations have been haphazard 
because the government and military 
authorities deliberately did not warn 
populations of the flood danger in 
advance - hoping the problem would 
go away rather than beginning the 
massive precautionary operations 
needed. Their priority has been to 
protect military installations and 
airfields rather than using those 
facilities for flood victim relief. 

About 30% of annual government 
expenditure goes on the military, 
mainly on hardware, while a mere 
2%-3% is spent each year on 
education. The USA provides $1 
billion a year in counter-insurgency 
aid. However, even if army 
helicopters have been seen on news 
broadcasts rescuing a few people, 
military materiel is not designed to 
save lives. 

In fact, the Pakistan armed 
forces’ involvement has impacted 
unsatisfactorily on rescue efforts, 
despite the propaganda and despite 
the no doubt heroic efforts of 
individual jawans (rank and file 
soldiers). Meanwhile the number of 
workers and poor farmers affected 
by the floods has soared. Camps 
of those displaced are disgusting 
affairs, in which mainly women and 
children are threatened by serious 
outbreaks of disease and hunger. 

Many in Punjab, Sindh and 
Pakistan’s north-west regard the 
government as not merely inadequate 
in alleviating the impact of the 
floods but endemically negligent of 
their wellbeing. Many have looked 
instead to Islamist groups, especially 
in the north-west, whose efforts have 
been seen as unstinting, winning 
hearts and minds in the process. 

Unlike on previous occasions, 
the Socialist Workers Party has 
not, thankfully, this time been 
filling the coffers of Islamist relief 
organisations. 2 Socialist Worker 
made the valid point that, “Since 
August 2008, over 1,000 people 
have died in raids by US drones, 
which have frequently targeted 
South and North Waziristan - areas 
that have been heavily affected by 
the recent floods.” It also contrasts 
the imperialist prioritisation of 
‘war on terror’ militarisation in the 
region with the dismal failure to aid 
Pakistan’s millions: “If the Nato 
forces in neighbouring Afghanistan 
were to divert even a fraction of 
their efforts towards humanitarian 
relief, many thousands of lives 
could be saved” (September 4). But 
the nearest it gets to advocating 
mobilisation from below by working 
class and democratic forces is in 
its reporting of the efforts of an 
organisation called Pakistan Fisher 
Folk, for “using their small boats to 
attempt to rescue stranded villagers, 
and take food and medical supplies 
to others who are cut off’. 

To their credit, comrades in 
the Socialist Party of England 
and Wales and their ‘oil slick 


international’, the Committee for 
a Workers’ International, have 
actively promoted the only kind 
of response that revolutionaries 
should countenance. The Pakistan- 
based Trade Union Rights Campaign 
Pakistan recently issued an ‘Appeal 
for workers’ solidarity’ that urged 
“all our brothers, sisters and 
comrades in the international 
trade union movement to show 
their solidarity and support for the 
people affected by the devastating 
flood in our country, especially 
trade union members, workers and 
peasants ... we urgently need your 
help, solidarity and support for 
these people. We request that all 
trade unions, union branches, and 
workers and members of the trade 
unions support our campaign. Every 
penny you donate will be accounted 
for and reach the affected people.” 3 

We too advocate that flood relief 
should not be left to corrupt state 
officials and bourgeois charities. Aid 
from imperialist governments comes 
with political strings attached and is 
channelled via corrupt government 
officials and bodies. We support 
and counterpose the initiative of 
the CWI as an example of workers’ 
solidarity. 

In the longer term, structural 
change is needed to challenge 
the corrupt, military-dominated 
Pakistani state. The working class 
and its movement in Pakistan have 
been incredibly weak since partition 
in 1947, which ensured that sub¬ 
continental workers were divided. 
Uniting workers in Bangladesh, 
India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka 
through a democratic confederation 
holds the greatest hope for working 
class advance and that of revolution 
in that part of the world. It is this 
perspective, too, that needs to be 
addressed as a democratic demand 
in the here and now • 

jim.gilbert@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.tbl.com.pk/indus-basin-irrigation-system- 
of-pakistan. 

2. The SWP responded to the 2005 earthquake in 
Pakistan by encouraging its comrades in Respect 
to organise collections for the bourgeois religious 
charity, Islamic Relief (see ‘Like sending money 
to George Bush’ Weekly Worker October 20 
2005). 

3. See ‘Pakistan: workers’ solidarity urgently 
needed’ The Socialist August 18. 

Trade Union 
Rights Campaign 
Pakistan 

Donations from outside 
Pakistan should be made via 
the UK branch of TURCP. Send 
cheques, payable to TURCP, to: 
TURCP, PO Box 57449, London 
E5 5AE. 

Send direct payments from bank 
accounts using these details: 
Bank: Lloyds TSB 
Branch: Leytonstone, London 
Ell 

Account number: 00574699 
Sort code: 30 95 03 
BIG:Loydgb21500 
IBAN: GB70 LOYD 3095 0300 
5746 99 

For more information contact 
turc.pakistan@gmail.com. 


Communist Forums 

London: To be announced. 

Manchester: www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk or 
check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series - ‘The human revolution’. 
Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol 
Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

September 21: ‘Sleeping Beauty and other fairy tales’. Speaker: Chris 
Knight. 

September 28: ‘Introduction to anthropology’. Speaker: Chris 
Knight. 

www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

From meltdown to upheaval 

Saturday September 11, 10am to 7pm: Conference, LARC, Fieldgate 
Street, London El (nearest tube: Whitechapel). Organised by The 
Commune: http://thecommune.wordpress.com. 

No One Is Illegal 

Sunday September 12, 12-5pm: Meeting, Greater Manchester 
Immigration Aid Unit, 1 Delaunays Road, Manchester. 

Organised by No One Is Illegal: www.noii.org.uk. 

Organising the unemployed 

Monday September 13, 5.30pm: Meeting, Room 6, Manchester 
Central. Bringing trade unionists and claimants together. Speakers 
include Mark Serwotka (PCS) and John Stewart (Irish National 
Organisation of the Unemployed). Organised by the National 
Unemployed Centres Combine: 0191 232 4606. 

How to fight the cuts 

Wednesday September 15, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Fleetville 
Community Centre, Royal Road, St Albans. Speakers from Labour 
Party, Anti-Academies Alliance, Defend Whittington Hospital 
campaign. 

Organised by St Albans, Welwyn and Hatfield Against Cuts. 

No victimisation 

Saturday September 18, 1pm: March against sacking of PCS branch 
secretary Sam Buckley. Assemble Hastings Pier. Sam Buckley is the 
fifth union officer to be sacked from Hastings Child Support Agency 
since November 2007. 

Organised by PCS: src@pcs.org.uk. 

Open house for an open Gaza 

Saturday September 18, 2pm to 11pm: Fundraising event, Cafe 
Crema, 306 New Cross Road, London SE14. To support Viva 
Palestine convoy. Film, music, children’s events, food and drink. 
Admission: £4. 

Organised by Lewisham Peace, Justice and Solidarity: www. 
lewishamPeaceJusticeSolidarity.org.uk. 

Convention of the Left 

Friday September 24, Saturday September 25: Conference - ‘Building 
unity in the age of austerity’, Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester Ml. 

Friday, 6pm to 9pm: international struggles against the cuts agenda. 
Saturday, 10am to 5pm: building alliances against the cuts. 

Speakers include Gregor Gall (Morning Star writer), John McDonnell 
MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). Saturday lunch available; evening social. 
Organised by Convention of the Left: www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

Where next for CNWP? 

Sunday September 26, 12 noon to 4pm: Extended steering committee 
meeting, University of London Students Union, Malet Street, London 
WC1. Open to all CNWP supporters. Voting restricted to members 
(join on the day). Capped pooled fare - £10. Motions to Dave Nellist 
by 10 am, Wednesday September 22. 

Organised by Campaign for a New Workers’ Party: 
info@cnwp.org.uk. 

School Students Against the War 

Sunday September 26, 2pm: Conference, Marchmont Centre, 62 
Marchmont Street, London WC1. ‘Why the war in Afghanistan 
matters’. Organised by School Students Against the War: 
schoolstudents@stopwar.org.uk. 

Stuff your cuts 

Sunday October 3, 12 noon: Demonstration, outside Tory Party 
conference, central Birmingham. Protest against being made to pay to 
pay for a crisis we did not cause. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LABOUR PARTY 


Vote preference one for 
Diane Abbott... and fuck the 


warmongering ex-ministers 


In the ballot for Labour Party leader, which closes on September 22, the CPGB calls for critical support 
for Diane Abbott, no support for the four ex-ministers and the expulsion of all coalition collaborators. 
Alex John argues the case 


V oting in the election for La¬ 
bour Party leader, which 
started this week, closes on 
September 22. Members can vote for 
candidates in order of preference - in 
the event of no candidate achieving 
a majority of first-preference votes, 
lower preferences will come into 
play. 

The CPGB is saying there should be 
no vote for Ed Balls, Andy Burnham, 
Ed Miliband and, of course, the 
preferred candidate of the right, David 
Miliband. Their pronouncements of 
regret (except from David) about 
having naively backed the invasion 
of Iraq, their new-found anti-cuts 
sentiment and apologies for having 
forgotten to listen to Labour’s core 
working class voters should cut no 
ice. All four of them were ministers 
in the New Labour government, 
which not only went to war in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, but left Thatcher’s 
so-called ‘Tory’ anti-union laws in 
place and undermined the welfare 
state through its academies, PFI and 
privatisation. They never dissented 
when in office. A vote for any of them 
cannot be counted as a left vote. 

Diane Abbott calls herself a socialist, 
and is secretary of what little remains 
of the Socialist Campaign Group of 
Labour MPs, an organisation which 
is all but defunct. Witness the fact that 
Abbott, its secretary, stood against 
John McDonnell (its chair) during the 
first stage of this leadership election, 
while three of its dozen or so members 
nominated other candidates (two for 
Ed Miliband, one for Ed Balls). The 
last issue of the SCG paper, Campaign 
Group News, available online is dated 
October 2008. 

Despite the grave shortcomings 
and ambiguities in her record and 
current policies, Abbott is the only 
candidate who can be considered 
of the Labour left. There are clear 
differences which separate her from 
the other four candidates - differences 
we should recognise as real and 
significant, and which the left should 
take the opportunity to exploit in the 
election. 

• She is the only candidate who 
was not part of the Blair-Brown 
governments. A vote for her will be 
counted as a rejection of New Labour. 
• She is the only candidate who 
voted against the invasion of Iraq at 
the time. 

• She is calling for the withdrawal 
of British troops from Afghanistan 
(although she is on record stating 
that this should be phased, rather than 
immediate and unconditional). 

• She is the only candidate who is 
calling for the scrapping of the Trident 
nuclear missile system. 

• She is the only candidate who 
is supporting John McDonnell’s 
Trade Union Freedom Bill. 

• She has condemned the 
scapegoating of immigrants 
and is the only one who has 
not joined in the recent anti¬ 
migrant rhetoric kicked off 
by Ed Balls. 


Under present LP rules, 
nomination rights were restricted 
to the parliamentary Labour Party. 
Affiliated organisations (trade unions, 
etc) and constituency organisations 
(CLPs) could only go through the 
humiliating experience of backing one 
of the candidates already nominated 
with a “supporting nomination”. 

With the rank and file thus 
hobbled, with MPs cowering under 
the discipline of patronage - and given 
the present political and organisational 
weakness of the left - its chosen 
candidate, John McDonnell, failed 
to gain the backing of the 33 MPs 
required to get his name on the ballot 
paper. 

His campaign for MPs’ support was 
further undermined by the maverick 
intervention of Diane Abbott, 
dividing the tiny parliamentary left - 
seeming to ensure that neither would 
be nominated. The membership was 
thus robbed of the chance to vote 
for the most consistently anti-war, 
anti-cuts, anti-privatisation and pro¬ 
union-rights MP. 

One cannot avoid the suspicion 
that she had been prompted to divide 
the left with promised support for her 
own candidacy. On the day before 
nominations closed, McDonnell 
withdrew and backed Abbott, asking 
his supporting MPs to do the same. 
Most of them did, but she still lacked 
sufficient numbers. The dominant 
New Labour elite moved shrewdly 
and swiftly, adding to her backers 
the names of Flarriet Flarman, Jack 
Straw and ... front runner David 
Miliband himself. 

So Abbott, in addition to receiving 
the nominations of Labour lefts, was 
also the ‘preferred left candidate of the 
right’ - usefully sucking away some 
votes from the likes of the two Eds. 
Ensuring a black woman appeared 
on the ballot paper carried the added 
benefit of enabling the Labour 
establishment to pose as diverse and 
multicultural, while throwing a sop to 
the party’s soft left and its neglected 
core working class support. 

L e f t w i n g 
members of the 
party and of 
affiliated ^ 


organisations find themselves in 
disarray. Some will abstain, to maintain 
their imagined political purity. Others 
will prioritise defeating the most 
rightwing candidate, front runner 
David Miliband. 

The sensible tactic adopted by the 
CPGB is neither moralist (I can’t vote 
for someone I strongly disagree with) 
nor realist (I can’t waste my vote on 
someone who won’t win). It is about 
recognising, and taking advantage 
of, real divisions in the LP in order to 
build a Marxist left within the party 
- as part of the struggle to unite the 
left inside and outside Labour into 
a Communist Party. Cohering and 
building the left in the long term is 
a hundred times more important than 
defeating the right in the short term. 

Communist tactics in the Labour 
Party should be considered in the 
context of communist strategy. This 
is the subject of a discussion currently 
ongoing within the CPGB, and here I 
will give my own views. 

Where should Labour fit into 
communist strategy? Do we 
consider a series of increasingly 
left Labour governments essential 
to overcoming capitalism, as does 
the Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain in its programme Britain's 
road to socialism ? No. Is preserving 
and building the LP essential? No. 
A Communist Party is essential, 
with individual membership (not 
affiliated organisations), a Marxist 
political programme and democratic 
centralism (freedom of expression, 
unity in action). Does that mean we 
must destroy the LP, in order to put 
a Communist Party in its place? No. 
No more than we want to destroy 
trade unions. 

Our aim in 


/ 



Abbott: deeply flawed politics 



relation to the mass organisations of 
the working class, Labour included, 
is to win the battle for democracy 
within them, break the stranglehold 
of the labour bureaucracy, bring it 
under the democratic control of the 
rank and file, and win the membership 
and the working class to the political 
programme of Marxism. 

The LP was characterised correctly 
by Lenin as a bourgeois workers’ 
party. The party has always been 
dominated by a leadership and labour 
bureaucracy loyal to the capitalist 
state. The left has always been 
subordinate. But this is not inevitable. 
It is no more impossible to win over 
the mass organisations of the working 
class than it is to win over the class 
itself. 

Part of the process must be 
removing the bans and proscriptions 
which exclude sections of the left 
from membership or positions within 
the LP and within trade unions, 
a process which began with the 
rejection of the CPGB’s application 
to affiliate shortly after its foundation 
in 1920, and relatively recently saw 
the expulsion of Militant (now the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales) 
under Neil Kinnock. 

SPEW, once a significant part of 
the Labour left, having written off 
the party as definitively lost to the 
workers’ movement, is denying itself 
a role in what remains a strategic site 
of struggle. Instead, it demands that 
trade unions “disaffiliate from the 
Labour Party now” in the name of 
the futile project of a replacement 
party of the bureaucracy. 

We should not seek to split the left 
away from the Labour Party. Rather, 
where appropriate, we should seek 
the expulsion of the blatantly pro¬ 
capitalist right wing. Deserving 
of such a fate right now are the 
three coalition collaborators, 
Frank Field, John Hutton 
and Alan Milburn. Also, 
if the left grows stronger, 
the pro-capitalist right 
may bail out, as they 
did in 1981 to form 
the short-lived Social 
Democratic Party 
(which went on 
to merge with the 
Liberals). 

We should reject 
the argument that a 
leftwing LP 
will 
b 


unelectable. Getting elected should 
not be our primary aim. Taking 
office to run the capitalist state 
against our class is a tried, tested 
and failed option. Our communist 
strategy should be to build the 
workers’ movement internationally 
as a movement of extreme opposition 
to the existing capitalist states, until 
our class can take political power on 
a continental, defensible, scale. 

What is essential is to defeat 
the politics of Labourism - ie, the 
separation of politics from economic 
struggle in the workers’ movement 
(the unions leave politics to the party, 
the party leaves workers’ struggles 
to the unions); the domination of the 
bureaucracy; British nationalism - 
promoting national (British capitalist) 
interests above working class 
internationalism; and the loyalty of 
the bureaucracy to the state we need 
to overthrow. 

The Labour Representation 
Committee, despite the commendable 
display of tactical flexibility by its 
chair, John McDonnell, at first 
hesitated to follow him in backing 
Diane Abbott. A majority vote in 
an inquorate national committee 
meeting rejected a motion to support 
her. Subsequently, after writing to all 
five candidates and receiving replies 
from only two - Abbott and David 
Miliband - the LRC executive has 
given her critical support, subject to 
endorsement by the LRC national 
committee on September 11. 
However, many LRCers are giving 
their second preference votes to 
Ed Miliband and some are giving 
third and fourth preferences to Ed 
Balls and Andy Burnham. They are 
following the ‘anything but David’ 
logic, arguing that any defeat for 
David will be seen as a defeat 
inflicted by the left. Wishful thinking. 

To its credit, the Socialist Workers 
Party has also called for support for 
Diane Abbott. Despite her “many 
flaws” (which are not elaborated), she 
“is the best of Labour’s uninspiring 
bunch ... describes herself as a 
socialist” and “opposed the war in 
Iraq, opposes Trident nuclear weapons 
and has condemned the scapegoating 
of immigrants”. Unfortunately the 
Socialist Worker editorial concludes 
with a sentence that not only 
downplays the fight for democracy, 
but seems to dismiss Labour as a 
site for revolutionary intervention: 
“But the real struggle for the future 
of society will not take place in 
parliament - whoever leads Labour. 
It is the movement on the streets and 
on the picket lines that really matters 
to socialists” (September 4). 

While the streets and picket lines 
are important, of course, it is the 
strategic defeat of Labourism and the 
reforging of a mass Communist Party 
that can unite all revolutionary trends 
in the workers’ movement - inside 
and outside the Labour Party, and 
including the SWP and SPEW - that 
will make the extra-parliamentary 
struggles of our class winnable • 
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Blair’s liberalism and 
the toxic Gordon Brown 

In the last analysis Tony Blair and Gordon Brown had different political projects, argues Eddie Ford 


S eptember 1 saw the publica¬ 
tion of Tony Blair’s much an¬ 
ticipated memoirs, A journey. 
He is now embarked on a lengthy 
book-signing tour, after managing to 
avoid becoming the object of a citi¬ 
zen’s arrest in Dublin at the weekend 
and then cancelling a gig at Water- 
stone’s Piccadilly on the magnani¬ 
mous grounds that he did not “want 
the public to be inconvenienced by 
the inevitable hassle caused by pro¬ 
testers’’. 1 The Stop the War Coalition 
had been hoping for a “successful” 
citizen’s arrest for Tony Blair’s “war 
crimes”. 2 

All the proceeds from the book, 
for which Blair has already received 
a princely £4.6 million advance - 
with translation rights having been 
sold to over a dozen countries - are 
going to the British Royal Legion, in 
recognition of what the former prime 
minister calls the “enormous sacrifice” 
that the armed forces have made for 
the “security of our people and the 
world”. The fact that all the money 
made from A journey is going to an 
officially recognised charity makes 
a slight nonsense of the accusation 
from Richard Boyd Barrett of the 
Irish Anti-War Movement that Blair 
was making “blood money” from his 
memoirs. 3 After all, he hardly needs 
the cash, having earned an estimated 
£20 million since quitting his day job 
in May 2007. For a loyal servant of 
imperialism and the British state like 
Blair, such services are provided on a 
pro bono basis. 

Unlike most of the political 
memoirs or autobiographies that 
have been peddled by mainstream 
politicians published in recent years, 
A journey is quite readable - almost 
racy, perhaps partly explainable by 
Blair’s confession that “at heart” he 
has a “rebel soul”. So throughout its 
718 self-congratulatory, conceited 
pages we learn all manner of things. 
For instance, that Tony Blair warned 
Diana Spencer - the “people’s 
princess” as he famously called her 
- against continuing with the Dodi 
Fayed relationship. That was just 
weeks before her sudden and violent 
death in 1997. He also recounts how 
Gordon Brown somehow locked 
himself in a bathroom on one occasion 
and had to phone Blair on the mobile 
in order to let him out. 

Unsurprisingly, we also learn that 
Blair - like many previous prime 
ministers and top bourgeois politicians 
in general - used alcohol as a “support” 
or “prop”. Indeed, “you have to be 
honest”, he writes - “it’s a drug, 
there’s no getting away from it”. So 
he admits that he was “clearly at the 
limit”, maybe a “whisky or a gin and 
tonic before dinner” - then sometimes 
“one or two glasses of wine” or “even 
a half-bottle”. But not “excessively 
excessive”, he concludes. Absolutely 
not, Tony. 

Naturally, the Iraq war dead caused 
him “anguish” and “tears” - telling 
us that he “regrets with every fibre 
of my being the loss of those who 
died”. However, predictably, Blair 
makes no apology or guilty defence 
for his part in the war - arguing that 
“on the basis of what we do know 
now” leaving Saddam Hussein in 
power was a “bigger risk to our 
security than removing him” and 
that the “reality of Saddam and his 
sons in charge of Iraq would at least 


arguably be much worse”. Therefore 
he “can’t regret the decision to go to 
war”, he writes. Interestingly enough, 
Blair reveals that he “learned about 
liberal interventionism from watching 
Schindler’s list” - an “amazing film”, 
we are told, and it was from “watching 
this that I realised we had to invade 
Iraq”. For good measure, he describes 
George Bush as a man of “genuine 
integrity” who possesses “as much 
political courage as any leader I ever 
met”. Blair also declares in A journey 
that he would have “loved” to “get 
rid” of Robert Mugabe as well, but 
that it “wasn’t practical” - since, “for 
reasons I never quite understood”, 
the “surrounding African nations 
maintained a lingering support for him 
and would have opposed any action 
strenuously”. 

Apparently, or so we are led to 
believe, his “only regrets” were for the 
fox-hunting ban - much to the delight 
of reactionary Tory publications 
like The Daily Telegraph - and the 
Freedom of Information Act. In 
other words, quite revealingly, Blair 
expresses regret or dissatisfaction with 
two pieces of legislation that actually 
had at least a hint of progressive 
content, no matter how flawed or 
inadequate they might have been. Of 
course, the virulent, almost seditious, 
opposition to the fox-hunting ban by 
the likes of the Countryside Alliance - 
representing the most reactionary and 
backward elements of UK society - 
gave us an intimation of what a real 
counterrevolutionary or fascistic 
movement would actually look like 
in this country. 

So, describing the passions 
aroused by the fox-hunting debate 
as “primeval”, Blair writes that he 
supported the ban “without thinking 
much about it” and without any “feel 
for those for whom it was a way of 
life” or “those for whom it was about 
cruelty”. In his words: “Result? 
Disaster.” Hence, according to Blair: 
“If I’d proposed solving the pension 
problem by compulsory euthanasia 
for every fifth pensioner I’d have 
got less trouble for it”. Tony Blair’s 
volte-face on fox-hunting though did 
not please John Cooper QC, chairman 
of the League Against Cruel Sports, 
who opined that Blair’s admission was 
“alarming in the extreme”, because 
instead of “enforcing” laws duly and 
constitutionally passed by parliament 
he is “sailing perilously close to 
perverting the course of justice”. 4 
Naturally, the CA and its supporters 
never dreamed of taking extra-legal or 
extra-parliamentary measures against 
the ‘metropolitan elite’ in Westminster 
who were interfering with their 
centuries-old tradition of sadistically 
chasing and killing wild animals. 

As for the Freedom of Information 
Act, designed to introduce a greater 
degree of transparency to public/ 
governmental institutions? “You 
idiot. You naive, foolish, irresponsible 
nincompoop. There is really no 
description of stupidity, no matter 
how vivid, that is adequate. I quake 
at the imbecility of it.” Here we have 
Tony Blair sternly addressing himself 
in his memoirs. Blair’s retrospective 
objection to the act is due to the fact, 
he claims, that it is not being used by 
“the people”, but rather by journalists 
who deploy it as a “weapon” against 
the government. Further outlining 
his rationale, he explains that such 


legislation is just “not practical for 
government”. Hence, for instance, 
“if you are trying to take a difficult 
decision” and “you’re weighing up 
the pros and cons” - then “you have 
frank conversations”. And, Blair 
goes on, “if those conversations then 
are put out in a published form that 
afterwards are liable to be highlighted 
in particular ways, you are going to be 
very cautious” - which is why freedom 
of information and transparency is 
“not a sensible thing”. 

Curiously enough, the elitist and 
essentially anti-democratic arguments 
advanced by Blair in this passage 
do not sound too unlike those put 
forward by the Socialist Workers 
Party and other left organisations as 
to why important internal political 
debates and disagreements amongst 
the leadership or senior members 
should never be published openly - it 
will only confuse and disorientate the 
ordinary membership and the working 
class as a whole. Poor innocent things. 
After all, ‘great leaders’ must take 
great decisions unencumbered by the 
need for accountability. 

Of course, one part of the book that 
has generated a good deal of comment 
has been the frank discussion of the 
thoroughly toxic relationship between 
him and Gordon Brown - his long¬ 
standing rival for the position of prime 
minister. Indeed, in many respects, A 
journey could be read as an extended 
demolition job - or even an act of 
political revenge - on Gordon Brown 
and his supporters: targeting both his 
character and his (short) record as 
prime minister. This is certainly how 
infuriated Brownites and ‘centrists’ 
(ie, those who waver between neo- 
Brownism and full-blooded, tooth- 
in-claw Blairism) view the book: 
as a “sustained attack on Brownite 
ideology”, to use the words of Julian 
Glover of The Guardian. In fact, 
Blair makes it quite explicit himself, 
declaring: “I am not backing anyone 
in the leadership election, but I can 
tell you this: Diane Abbott, Andy 
Burnham, Ed Balls and Ed Miliband 
- they are all wrong.” Most people 
will be able to work out that the only 
remaining candidate, David Miliband, 
has received the official imprimatur 
of Blairite neoliberalism. Somewhat 
ungratefully, or so you could argue, 
Miliband’s response was to state: “I 
look forward to the day when Tony 
says he’s a Milibandite, rather than 
people asking me if I’m a Blairite”. 5 

In his memoirs, Blair variously 
describes Brown as “maddening”, 
“strange” and “almost impossible 
to work alongside”. Yes, quite 
“brilliant” in many ways but just not 
“psychologically wired” to be prime 
minister. He offers the following 
summary of Gordon Brown: “Political 
calculation, yes. Political feelings, no. 
Analytical intelligence, absolutely. 
Emotional intelligence, zero.” 
Crushingly, Blair says he strongly 
suspected before leaving office that 
Gordon Brown was more than likely 
to turn out to be a “disaster” as prime 
minister. 

In a particularly purple section - too 
much liquid lunch perhaps? - he likens 
their tempestuous 27-year relationship 
to a love affair and then marriage 
that went sour, leading to embittered 
rivalry. So initially he and Brown 
were “like lovers desperate to get to 
lovemaking” - indeed, “Gordon was 


my friend, my rock, my lover” and 
“I wooed him when I ran for leader”. 
Back then, in those halcyon days, their 
relationship had the “closeness and 
urgency of ‘two lovers”. 

But, Blair recounts, “we soon began 
to have tiffs”. Hardly surprising really, 
seeing how he openly admits in the 
book that he had two-timed Brown 
by reneging twice on ‘agreements’ 
with him over the Labour leadership 
succession. Firstly, Blair ran in 1994 
after having repeatedly promised 
in the years before John Smith’s 
death that he would support Brown. 
Secondly, after pledging in 2003 to 
stand down before the next election - 
which eventually took place in 2005 
and saw Blair stubbornly, if not 
treacherously, hanging on to his post 
as Labour leader and prime minister. 
Brown felt cheated. 

On the other hand, Blair claims 
that Brown “did not support me as he 
should have” and - most crucially - 
he “did not really back public sector 
reform”: namely, Brown was reluctant 
to embrace a too rapid or sweeping 
programme of privatisation. His 
political instincts and predilections 
clashed with those of Blair’s. We are 
not substantially dealing here with 
a case of contrasting or conflicting 
personalities/egos, however much 
that may be a factor in the political 
equation. A journey contains a 
very revealing passage where Blair 
bluntly nails down the “significant 
difference” between himself and 
Brown: “I understood aspiration. 
I like people who want to succeed 
and admire people who do. When I 
was with a group of entrepreneurs, I 
felt at home. Gordon was completely 
different”. Blair further writes that 
he had a “Cavalier embrace of the 
middle class”, while Brown had 
a “Roundhead identification with 
Labour tradition”. 

Or, to put it another way, Blair and 
Brown had two different projects. So, 
yes, both were impeccably rightwing 
Labour politicians - even though 
Brown had started out political life on 
the left. Yes, both were the architects 
of New Labour - complied with the 
Murdoch empire and committed to 
carrying on the legacy of Margaret 
Thatcher with regards to the anti¬ 
trade union laws and the naked turn 
to finance capital. All very true, of 
course. 

But, no matter how on-message 
and New Labour he may have been, 
Brown always identified with and 
remained loyal to Labourism and 
never shared Blair’s big project or 
dream of reuniting the Labour Party 
with ‘progressive’ Liberalism. Of 
deLabourising the Labour Party, 
in every sense of the term, and 
turning it into the party of ‘middle 
class aspiration’. In total contrast 
to Gordon Brown, Blair looks back 
at history and sees the formation of 
the Labour Party as an unfortunate 
historic accident. Tony Blair’s 
explicitly stated intention was to 
reconfigure ‘centre-left’politics and 
heal the divisions between the anti- 
Tory parties. 

Thus he made his true feelings 
apparent during the 1997 Labour 
annual conference, when he 
expressed his admiration for Keynes, 
Beveridge and Lloyd George - 
commenting that “division among 
radicals almost 100 years ago 


resulted in a 20th century dominated 
by Conservatives” - something never 
to be repeated, presumably. Rather, 
Blair wanted “the 21st century to be 
the century of the radicals”. In other 
words, the split of the trade unions 
from the old Liberal Party and the 
establishment of a party representing 
the independent interests of the 
working class was a mistake and one 
that needs to be rectified - as quickly 
as possible. Instead, Blair wants to 
recreate the Great Liberal Party of 
Gladstone, albeit in a modem form, 
making the Labour Party something 
akin to the Democratic Party in the 
United States. A grand ‘progressive 
coalition’ containing both Labour, 
now an unfortunate historic reality, 
and the more enlightened sections 
of capitalist class and just about 
everything in between - with the 
heavily corporatised trade unions 
acting as loyal, but essentially semi¬ 
detached units: not too close, as 
otherwise they might frighten the 
bourgeoisie and the bosses, but not 
to distant so as to become potentially 
unruly or uncontrollable. 

That was Blair’s vision right 
from the onset and has remained his 
vision. It was never going to happen, 
of course, but that was what he was 
ideologically committed to - surely 
anathema to someone like Gordon 
Brown, who believes, no doubt quite 
sincerely, that “Labour values are the 
values of the British people” - as he 
told the 2003 Labour conference in 
Bournemouth. 

Naturally, in A journey Tony Blair 
goes on to blame Gordon Brown and 
his followers for Labour’s general 
election defeat - they deviated from 
the New Labour message by raising 
the top rate of tax and convincing 
themselves that “the state had the 
answers” in the wake of the global 
economic crisis. If only the fools 
had not nationalised Northern Rock 
and just let the banks and insurance 
companies go under. Presumably then, 
the aggressive ‘anti-Keynesianism’ of 
the coalition government is far more 
to Tony Blair’s political taste than 
the statist Brownism of the previous 
Labour government? 

As a sort of conclusion, Blair 
declares: “Labour won when it was 
New Labour. It lost because it stopped 
being New Labour. This is not about 
Gordon Brown as an individual. Had 
he pursued New Labour policy, the 
personal issue would still have made 
victory tough, but it wouldn’t have 
been impossible”. As for the future, 
the “danger” for Labour is that it will 
“drift off to the left” and if so it “will 
lose even bigger next time”. Keep 
turning right, Labour. 

The lesson for communists is that 
the Labour Party is still a bourgeois 
workers’ party, no matter how 
distasteful Tony Blair may find that 
fact. This means that Labour is an 
absolutely vital site in the fight for the 
politics of Marxism - as opposed to 
wanned over left Labourism • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.tonyblairoffice.org/news/entry/statement- 
from-tony-blair-on-wednesdays-book-signing. 

2. www.stopwar.org.uk. 

3. Belfast Telegraph September 4. 

4. www.league.org.uk/news_detail.aspx?ID=919. 

5. The Guardian September 1. 
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Goldilocks and the 
communist programme 

In an opening article, Jack Conrad picks out and assesses various criticisms of and alternatives to the 
CPGB’s Draft programme 


W hen it comes to electoral 
common sense, mainstream 
bourgeois politics has long 
had a junkie-like dependence on the 
advertising industry. Combine that 
with straitjacketed local government, 
anti-trade union laws, the collapse of 
‘official communism’ and postmod¬ 
ernist dumbing down and you have 
New Labour. Blairism surely pro¬ 
vides the quintessential example of 
form conquering content. With every 
reason, Peter York, chairman of the 
management consultancy agency, 
SRU, boasts of a “total penetration 
of establishment thinking and lan¬ 
guage.” 1 

Yes, they fool most of the people 
most of the time. Universal suffrage 
under capitalism relies on that well 
honed ability of the political class and 
the blurring, blinkering, topsy-turvy 
ideological role of what Marxists 
call commodity fetishism (the state 
education system, the mass media and 
the labour bureaucracy also serve to 
normalise the workings of capitalism). 

By way of contrast, our Draft 
programme shuns all trite phrases, all 
crawling before the Murdoch media, 
all chasing after opinion polls, all 
attempts to reconcile the working 
class with capitalism. Our programme 
does not begin by seeking popularity 
and then arrive at principles. On the 
contrary, we begin with the firmest 
principles and seek to win the masses 
to them. 

The CPGB’s Draft programme 
consists of six distinct but logically 
connected sections. To recapitulate: 
the first outlines the main features 
of the epoch, the transition from 
capitalism to communism. Then 
comes the nature of capitalism in 
Britain. Following on from this comes 
what is known as the minimum, or 
immediate, programme. Next the 
various classes and strata that exist 
in Britain and our assessment of, and 
attitude towards, them. Then comes 
the section dealing with working 
class rule. After that the maximum 
programme and full communism. 
Finally the need for all partisans of 
the working class to unite in a single 
Communist Party. 

In the case of the minimum 
programme, section three in our draft, 
that means principles, strategic aims 
and a series of specific demands which 
the CPGB fights for under capitalism 
(and which, as shown in section four, 
a CPGB government would enact in 
full so as to rapidly move forward). 

With the maximum programme, 
section five, we describe global 
communism, the withering away of 
the state and universal freedom. 2 A 
return to our original revolutionary 
human condition, but on a higher 
material level, where nature itself is 
at last mastered (in other words, the 
metabolic rift with nature is ended and 
nature’s laws learnt). 

This transformation of all existing 
social conditions, the realisation of 
what Karl Marx called our species¬ 
being, is what our programme is 
designed to achieve, and why in 
the realm of unfreedom we must 
organise a mass, democratic-centralist 
CPGB and why, even as things stand 
today, CPGB members exhibit such 
tremendous levels of self-sacrifice, 
work endless hours without any 


expectation of praise or reward 
and why they combine this with a 
confident, patient, revolutionary 
optimism. 

Trotsky’s ghost 

Strangely, there are those, who as a 
point of honour, denounce this neat, 
logical and easy to grasp structural 
arrangement. That despite the fact 
that Marx and Engels and the 2nd 
International, when it was Marxist, 
employed the minimum-maximum 
arrangement as an unproblematic 
paradigm. Ditto, the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party and its 
Bolshevik faction, of course. 

Objections, spluttering or 
otherwise, are usually raised in the 
name of Leon Trotsky and his 1938 
Transitional programme. These 
comrades memorise and faithfully 
repeat a few, carefully culled, quotes 
from Trotsky. Nevertheless, in 
practice, they arrive at and advocate 
a brittle political schema which 
closely resembles, almost mirrors, the 
utopian conspiratorialism of Mikhail 
Bakunin and his brand of anarchism. 
Eg, whereas we put the extension 
of democracy at the heart of our 
programme, far too many comrades 
on the revolutionary left dismiss 
democracy: it is variously described 
as more or less fully achieved, 
unimportant or a dastardly bourgeois 
trick. 

The expectation is that a narrowly 
defined revolutionary sect - their own 
- will be catapulted into the citadels 
of power by guiding, manoeuvring, 
bamboozling, stampeding the working 
class into an apocalyptic fight for a 
set of rising, but essentially limited, 
economic demands. Spontaneity is 
emphasised. Consciousness ignored 
or downplayed. 

Hence, these critics not only do 
a disservice to Trotsky, the 1917 
Bolshevik convert and surely the most 
outstanding opponent of Stalinism 
till his death in 1940. Present- 
day advocates of the Transitional 
programme obviously deviate from 
orthodox Marxism and embrace 
significant aspects of anarchism, 
but have done so with few if any 
of Trotsky’s 1938 excuses. 3 The 
endless fragmentation, leadership 
dictatorships, dull scholasticism, 
circular activism and crass economism 
needs no further discussion here. 

Time 

Not that communists fail to take 
economic questions seriously. 
Section three of our Draft programme 
contains demands for wage workers 
under capitalism that if implemented 
would transform the lives of millions. 
Unfortunately our Nick Rogers is not 
satisfied. The comrade complains, 
despite positing nothing specific 
by way of an alternative, that not a 
few of our economic demands are 
“excessively modest”. 

Eg, though surely not in the spirit 
of accepting nothing less than the 
impossible, he lambastes the Draft 
programme when it comes to working 
hours. The comrade protests that we 
merely propose to extend “the best 
of existing conditions” to the “whole 
working class”. Being excessively 
generous to the bourgeoisie, at least 
in my opinion, comrade Rogers 


maintains that what we propose is 
“already statutory right in France”. 4 

Not least to illustrate our method in 
formulating the minimum section of 
our programme, let us discuss the first 
demand contained in section 3.4 in 
light of his criticism of our supposed 
excessive moderation. 

This is how it reads in full: “A 
maximum five-day working week 
and a maximum seven-hour day 
for all wage workers. Reduction 
of that to a four-day working week 
and a maximum six-hour day for 
occupations which are dangerous or 
particularly demanding. The working 
day must include rest periods of no 
less than two hours.” 

So, instead of the trade union 
bureaucracy’s Tight bulb’ “a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s pay” slogan, or 
the United Nations equally empty 
“reasonable limitation of working 
hours” (‘Universal declaration of 
human rights’, article 24), communists 
envisage mobilising the working class 
around a set of concrete demands in 
the tradition of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
Internationals and the great eight-hour 
day movement. 

Here, at this point, Karl Marx 
himself can usefully be consulted. 
Towards the end of his forensic 
examination of the working day in 
Capital, he famously argued that 
“labourers must put their heads 
together and, as a class, compel the 
passing of a law, an all-powerful social 
barrier that shall prevent the very 
workers from selling, by voluntary 
contract with capital, themselves and 
their families into slavery and death.” 
Marx tellingly called this proposal a 
“modest Magna Charta of a legally 
limited working-day.” 5 The basic idea 
being simple: making crystal clear 
when the time which a worker sells 
their ability to labour is at an end, and 
when their own time begins. 

But, given present socio-economic 
circumstances is the demand for a 35- 
hour week maximum “excessively 
modest”? First, let me dispose 
of France. In 2004 the country’s 
national assembly voted to end the 
much envied 35-hour week for all 
practical purposes. Workers in France 
can now notch up 48 hours weekly 
through overtime “if they so wish”. 
By “voluntary contract with capital” 
many do exactly that. 

What of the United Kingdom? 
According to the Federation of 
European Employers, full-time 
workers in the UK average 42.1 hours 
a week (anyone doing over 35 hours is 
defined as full-time). 6 However, that 
does not include tea, lunch, exercise 
or other such breaks as paid working 
time. 7 As I understand it, UK law 
allows for a mere 20-minute break 
(which can be paid or unpaid) if an 
employee is expected to put in six 
hours or more at a stretch. And, as 
we are all surely aware, workers, 
especially in call centres, banks, 
offices, etc, are routinely eating on 
the job, as the intensity of exploitation 
is endlessly ratcheted up. ‘Grazing’ in 
common parlance. 

The legal maximum workers can 
be “forced” to work - a give-away UK 
governmental phrase - is 48 hours. 
Beyond this threshold there must be 
a “voluntary agreement” between 
employee and employer. In 1993 


John Major obtained his shameful 
opt-out from the European Union’s 
48-hour limit. And, whatever the law 
may say, a great number of workers 
have absolutely no choice in the 
matter. They are compelled to work, 
work and work because of the never 
satisfied greed of their employers 
for surplus labour. It is that or face 
the sack and life on the dole. The 
Health and Safety Executive reports 
that long hours result in chronic 
stress, extra workplace accidents, 
family breakdown and numerous 
psychological disorders. 8 

Against this background, yes, 
perhaps it is true that our own “modest 
Magna Charta” proposes to extend 
“the best of existing conditions” to the 
“whole working class”. But I make no 
apology for that. Leave aside our four- 
day week for particularly difficult or 
dangerous work: I may be wrong, but 
I know of no industry where workers 
have secured a maximum 35-hour 
week - which includes paid rest and 
recreation periods that add up to 10 
hours. But if there is such an industry 
where workers have made such a 
gratifying advance their example 
should be vigorously promoted, made 
into a benchmark, which workers in 
other sectors should be encouraged 
to emulate. 

More’s the pity, as a collective 
we have a long way to go. Eg, 
full-time teachers in the UK work 
an average of 51.5 hours. 9 And, it 
needs to be stressed, we are talking 
about a maximum limit of 35 hours. 
Not generalising a 35-hour week. 
Communist trade union militants will 
doubtless be amongst the best fighters 
for winning reduced hours at higher 
rates of pay. 

Clearly, there is a huge discrepancy 
between the best existing conditions 
and the worst (including the 
discrepancy between France and the 
UK). Though, as argued above, we 
should not exaggerate the existing 
best. So I would prefer to put things 
this way: our Draft programme seeks 
to improve the best conditions and 
raise the whole of the working class 
up to that level. 

Stalinist 

Any two-bit phrasemonger can 
conjure out of thin air the most 
fabulous demands. Demands which 
to the naive, to the inexperienced, 
to the impatient appear far more 
radical than ours. Not a 35-hour 
maximum, but, say, a 25-hour or 
15-hour maximum week. Indeed 
one could easily go further, much 
further, and propose a Baldrick- 
like ‘cunning plan’ which abolishes 
capitalist exploitation at a legislative 
stroke. Eg, introducing the Labour 
Party’s 1918 constitutional pledge 
to secure for the workers the “full 
fruits of their industry ... and the 
most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible upon the basis 
of the common ownership of the 
means of production, distribution 
and exchange”. 

A sadly muddled nonsense, di¬ 
rectly borrowed from the German 
Lassalleans by Sidney Webb, who 
was responsible for drafting the 
Labour Party’s constitution, includ¬ 
ing, of course, its famous clause four 
quoted above. 


Marx savaged all such woolly 
formulations in his Critique of the 
Gotha programme. “Equitable dis¬ 
tribution” might encapsulate what 
socialism is all about for some in¬ 
nocents, but it is open to the most 
varied interpretation. Do those who 
refuse to work get the same as those 
who work? Do those who labour 
for five hours a week get the same 
a those who labour for 35 hours? Is 
skilled labour to be distinguished 
from unskilled labour? What about 
“full fruits”? It completely overlooks 
the necessity for replacing “used up” 
means of production, investment in 
order to “expand production”, put¬ 
ting reserves aside in case of “acci¬ 
dents” and “disturbances” caused by 
unexpected natural events, “general 
costs of administration”, providing 
for “schools, health services”, taking 
care of the elderly and those “unable 
to work”, etc. 10 

However, in service of a barely 
concealed Stalinism Paul Cockshott 
recommends the Labour Party’s old 
clause four and amazingly, without 
so much as a blush, even claims that 
it “gives a clearer and more accurate 
summary of Marx’s economic aims” 
than the CPGB’s Draft programme. It 
is impossible to treat this self-evident 
quackery seriously. Sorry to say, the 
same goes for most of the comrade’s 
other arguments. 

Naturally comrade Cockshott’s 
socialist models include the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
China, etc. Nonetheless, it ought to 
be understood that his is a highly 
unorthodox, not to say eccentric, 
Stalinism. So, while comrade 
Cockshott is minded to maintain 
elements of the market in his version 
of socialism - eg, for consumer goods 
- this is combined with introducing a 
system of choosing legislators by lot 
and labour tokens. 

Well-meaning, I am more than 
prepared to grant, but, when it comes 
down to it, what the comrade proposes 
is a Stalinism with an Athenian 
face. Delusional, unachievable, or 
completely disastrous, in the real 
world, but in the here and now it 
does provide him with a high horse 
from which he can call left what is 
rightwing and call rightwing what 
is left. 

So, because we characterise as 
“objectively reactionary” proposals 
for “wholesale nationalisation” 
under capitalism, comrade Cockshott 
concludes that our Draft programme 
is “less radical” than Old Labour’s 
clause four (and, as one might 
expect, the ‘official communists’ 
in 20th century Europe). 11 As if 
Labour ever stood for making trade 
unions into schools for communism, 
advocated the free movement of 
people, opposed all imperialist wars 
or aspired to establish a workers’ 
militia and abolish the monarchy, let 
alone fought to bring about universal 
human liberation. 

It ought to be emphasised that the 
CPGB is committed to the immediate 
nationalisation of “land, banks 
and financial services, along with 
basic infrastructure, such as public 
transport, electricity, gas and water 
supplies”. What economists call 
natural monopolies. 

Sadly, behaving like the worst kind 
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of pedant, comrade Cockshott plays 
a tiresome game. Because we do not 
include the NHS “as something that 
should be nationalised, they [that 
is, us in the CPGB] must favour 
privatisation”. Preposterous, but 
that is how he reasons. Absence 
segues into a must. A literary slight 
of hand that doubtless pleases clever 
comrade Cockshott no end. But 
performing such polemical tricks 
just wastes the time of the reader and 
insults their intelligence. No one is 
deceived. No one is impressed. We 
can all see what he is up to. The 
undeniable fact of the matter is that 
“land, banks and financial services, 
along with basic infrastructure, such 
as public transport, electricity, gas 
and water supplies” are today either 
totally or partially in the hands of 
private capital. To state another 
undeniable fact, the NHS is not. It 
is funded from general taxation and 
is politically accountable to various 
health ministers. To call for the 
nationalisation of the NHS would 
therefore be strange indeed. 

True, under capitalism the CPGB 
is less concerned with an extension 
of state control, say to the “top 150 
companies and banks that dominate 
the British economy”. No, we are 
more concerned with the extension 
of working class control over all 
aspects of social life. Hence our stress 
on democracy. And that applies not 
only to the political sphere, but the 
economic too. We certainly want 
workers to assume a position whereby 
they can successfully challenge the 
right of management to manage. 
Whether that be management in 
a state-owned or privately owned 
concern is for us a secondary 
question. 

Yet, trammelled by nationalisation 
as his main yardstick of judging 
social progress, comrade Cockshott 
characterises our Draft programme as 
being situated politically in a position 
“historically occupied by the centre- 
right of the Labour Party”. After all, 
the Labour governments of Attlee 
and Wilson nationalised coalmining, 
the railways, electricity generation, 
gas supplies and steel ... the CPGB 
only wants to add “land, banks and 
financial services” to that list. Like 
our comrade Rogers, it is no surprise, 
therefore, that comrade Cockshott 
feels justified in describing our 
“economic goals” as “very modest”. 

True, old Labour talked leftish 
when it suited - eg, after the October 
Revolution in Russia. Meanwhile 
it loyally served capitalism both in 
opposition and government. But even 
if its leftish talk was miraculously 
transformed into legislative action, 
what would have been the result? 
Not socialism and thus the rule of 
the working class. No, there would 
have been a state capitalism and the 
continuation of the oppressed social 
position of workers as a slave class. 
Something which genuine Marxists 
reject outright. 

Is comrade Cockshott’s alternating 
dismissal of our Draft programme 
as centre-right Labourism and praise 
for the ‘Marxist’ clause four open 
to rational political explanation? 
I believe it is. We are not dealing 
with a split personality. Comrade 
Cockshott’s background lies in the 
- pro-Stalin, pro-imperialist, pro¬ 
loyalist, pro-Falklands war, pro- 
Khmer Rouge and anti- the miners’ 
1984-85 Great Strike - British and 
Irish Communist Organisation. I have 
neither the time nor the inclination 
to trace the dreadful history of this 
dreadful offshoot of Maoism. But, 
beginning with a fawning admiration 
for Mao and Stalin, BICO ended 
with a fawning admiration for 
rightwing British Labourism without 
fundamentally changing theoretically. 

BICO officially no longer 
exists. Nevertheless, one of its 
numerous successor organisations 
is the Ernest Bevin Society. 


Ernest Bevin (1881-1951) being 
a particularly vile rightwing trade 
union bureaucrat, Labour minister 
and cold war warrior. I know not 
whether comrade Cockshott has ever 
had organisational relations with the 
Ernest Bevin Society. But spiritually 
and intellectually he remains with 
BICO. To coin a phrase, ‘You can 
take Paul Cockshott out of BICO but 
you cannot take BICO out of Paul 
Cockshott’. 

Class 

Communists are materialists. Not 
Utopians. We base our immediate 
demands on existing social relations, 
existing cultural levels and existing 
technical possibilities. Capitalism 
cannot be superseded by decree. Nor 
can the state, the division of labour or 
necessary labour. As Marx points out, 
although working time is not fixed, 
but changeable in quantity, “it can, 
on the other hand, only vary within 
certain limits”. 12 Even if we abolished 
capitalist exploitation: work has to be 
performed if workers are to maintain 
themselves and their families and if 
society at large is to be fed, clothed, 
housed, educated, kept warm and 
culturally reproduced. 

Nor can class relations be left 
out of our calculations. The CPGB’s 
Draft programme is quite clear: 
huge advantages will be gained if the 
working class manages to neutralise 
small and medium-sized capitalists and 
win over the middle classes as allies. 
But pursuing this strategy has limits. 
Eg, the interests of small and medium¬ 
sized capitalists should be defended 
by the working class “in so far as it 
does not contradict its own interests” 
(section 4.1). 

A legally enforceable maximum 35- 
hour working week - and all other such 
economic demands such as maternity 
leave, trade union rights and openness 
in business maters - will require a most 
determined struggle, which will have 
to be coordinated across the whole 
planet if capital is not to simply transfer 
operations from one country to another. 
Indeed we need to be fully aware that 
a 35-hour maximum will spell ruin for 
the weakest sections of capital. 


Small and medium-sized capitalists 
in particular will cry blue murder and 
resort to desperate measures in order 
to resist. Egged on by big capital, 
generously publicised by the mass 
media, quietly advised and cynically 
manipulated by the secret state, they 
could well take to the streets along 
with their loyal workers, organise 
damaging lock-outs and even resort to 
destabilising acts of terror. 

While advancing programmatic 
demands designed to neutralise small 
and medium capitalists by defending 
them against big capital, the underlying 
reasoning of the communists is clear 
and undeviating. Winning the battle 
for time is a must. As a collective, 
workers will doubtless rescue time for 
their family, friends, sporting, DIY, 
gardening, artistic and other such 
relationships, activities and pursuits. 
However, time is also needed if the 
working class is to become a political 
class. Reading theoretical articles, 
taking up elected positions, studying 
Capital and other classics, attending 
communist schools and universities 
takes time. Time is therefore a vital 
revolutionary question. 

Decline 

So we most certainly do not treat 
capitalism as if it were the natural 
human condition, or a mode of 
production that should still be judged 
as historically “progressive”. 13 That 
would be to put off socialism and the 
struggle to overcome the market, the 
hierarchical division of labour, wage- 
slavery and all that outmoded social 
junk. It would certainly be to disarm 
ourselves before today’s reality of 
war, social decay and ecological 
degradation. 

Capitalism has been in “decline” 
from at least the 1880s; therefore the 
“main contradiction” in our epoch 
is constituted by a “malfunctioning 
capitalism and an overdue socialism”. 
This statement, contained in our Draft 
programme, is not based on tracking 
gross national product, technical 
innovation, employment or global 
trade statistics. Transparently useless 
diagnostically in terms of assessing 
the health of this system: except 


for brief, convulsive downturns 
global capitalism is impossible 
without a certain level of growth and 
accumulation. Equally to the point, 
in Marxist terms, such an approach 
is obviously superficial. Banal 
empiricism. 

We seek out and highlight 
essentials - crucially in this context 
the decline of the law of value. Eg, the 
much vaunted market of Adam Smith 
and Milton Friedman is nowadays 
diminished, dominated and distorted 
by giant transnational monopolies 
and, as it fitfully retreats, increasingly 
relies on massive government support, 
subsidies and substitution. 

Nor do we place any faith in 
the capitalist state machine. Ours 
is not a programme for taking hold 
of current “state bodies” - eg, “the 
armed forces and security services, 
the police and judiciary, and the 
civil and diplomatic services” - and 
using this overblown bureaucratic 
monstrosity as the midwife for a 
British road to Stalinism. 14 On the 
contrary, the communist programme 
openly, boldly, confidently maps 
out the strategy needed to make the 
working class into a political party, 
a political party which breaks apart, 
smashes capitalism’s oppressive state 
apparatus and moves, in the shortest 
time objective circumstances permit, 
from the decisive salient of Europe, 
to superseding capitalism on a global 
scale. 

Our programme thereby links 
everyday struggles with the ultimate 
goal of communism and full collective 
and individual human development. 
Hence, far from counterposing 
theory and practice, it represents their 
dialectical unity. 

Length 

There are two common mistakes 
we have sought to avoid when 
it came to writing our Draft 
programme'. Lilliputian coyness and 
Brobdingnagian prolixity. 

The five bullet points of ‘What the 
Socialist Workers Party stands for’ 
column, which appears each week 
in Socialist Worker, is an obvious 
example of the former. This boxed 


little excuse is all that its leadership 
considers safe in the way of publicly 
promoting a programme. Even then 
it is shot through with errors. Take 
the former Soviet Union being “state 
capitalist” (as if labour-power was a 
commodity freely bought and sold and 
the rouble was money laid out in order 
to extract surplus value). Then there 
is the working class producing “all 
wealth” under capitalism (nature and 
the middle classes being completely 
forgotten). But the fact of the matter 
is that the ‘What the SWP stands 
for’ column is so short, so pinched, 
so famished, so tokenistic that to all 
intents and purposes it constitutes a 
void. 

However, for the SWP central 
committee this has one great 
advantage. Lilliputian coyness allows 
the SWP high-ups to perform the most 
outrageous opportunist flip-flops 
without the membership being able 
to raise any programmatic objections. 
Indeed, treated as mere speaking tools, 
the SWP’s rank-and-file - those who 
are active anyway - do what they are 
told virtually without question. At the 
leadership’s bidding they even voted 
down their own ‘principles ’ in Respect: 
eg, international socialism, free 
movement of labour, republicanism, 
abortion and secularism. 

Then there is Brobdingnagian 
prolixity. The ‘official’ CPGB’s 
British road to socialism provides 
a classic case study. Having first 
been published in 1951 and formally 
adopted in 1952, it grew and grew with 
each new edition as passing political 
fashions and fads were tagged on and 
minute detail spawned minute detail. 
When the Eurocommunists published 
their valedictory replacement in 1990, 
the Manifesto for new times, in was 
not only thoroughly reformist, but 96 
pages long. 

We have written our Draft 
programme according to a rough and 
ready, Tong as necessary but short as 
possible’ approach. A seeking after 
a Goldilocks ideal that hopefully 
means readability, inspiration and 
specific demands, but where detailed 
definitions, explanations, theoretical 
debate, tactical issues, repetition - 
everything that is not needed - is 
ruthlessly excluded. 

I say this because inevitably 
there are comrades who believe they 
strengthen the Draft programme 
by proposing additional subjects 
for inclusion. Some suggestions 
have been worthwhile, such as 
incorporating housing and health. 15 1 
would favour short passages dealing 
with such issues. But then there are 
those who urge upon us this or that 
particular hobbyhorse, those who 
want to avoid every possible idiotic 
misinterpretation and those who for 
purely factional purposes woefully 
refuse to understand what we are 
saying. 

Giving way to such diversions 
would only weaken our Draft 
programme. We shall explain, answer, 
elaborate and refute in the Weekly 
Worker and elsewhere • 
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Class, blackened faces 
and academic muddle 

Hester Barron The 1926 miners’ lockout: meanings of community in the Durham coalfield Oxford, 


2009, pp314, £65 

H ester Barron writes of the 
Durham Miners’ Gala and its 
banners: “Men and women 
absorb the heroic image even if they 
could not grasp the political or social 
significance, like the old man who 
came to Durham on gala day to get 
his ‘reets’ [rights]: ‘We dinnat knaa 
what they are, but we’ve come to get 
them’” (p249). Just why men and 
women of the coal communities are 
incapable of grasping the social and 
political significance of the charac¬ 
ters, slogans and historic scenes dis¬ 
played on our own union banners is 
perhaps something only an Oxford 
graduate can explain to us - except 
she does not. 

Like much else in this book, the 
author misunderstands the story she 
is relating, and later the evidence she 
herself is presenting. The man who 
does not ‘knaa what his reets’ are but 
has come to get them is the subject 
of a self-directed joke told by the 
pitman himself. On another level it is 
questioning the tangibility of rights. 
Are they stored somewhere in a magic 
box, with a special key? Are they 
written on some ancient parchment? 
What are they, where are they, are 
they real and can they be collected or 
even depended upon? It is meant to be 
a joke, but one demonstrating more 
political and social understanding than 
Barron gives us credit for. 

This is a revisionist history; an 
iconoclastic rampage through the 
sacred memories and certainties 
of what 1926 was all about. Much 
of which, Barron will explain, is 
“constructed”. Readers will not be 
surprised to learn that I take issue with 
her over her suggestion that the scabs 
both in 1926 and 84 were heroes. A 
claim repeated in the book more than 
once. 


“To walk the gauntlet of booing 
crowds must actually have required 
great courage and a strong character; 
far more so in Durham, where strike¬ 
breaking was infrequent, than in some 
Midland counties, where it might be 
the strikers themselves who were in 
a minority” (p 129). Or “It may be 
that the blacklegging was simply 
indicative of a stronger - and perhaps 
braver - concern with individualism 
that many within the coalfield shared” 
(pl 32). 

Coalminers work in teams, in a 
tight dependency one upon another, 
relying on a collective consciousness 
and concern for each other’s and the 
team’s safety. Implicit trust comes to 
members of the team that each man 
will be where he is supposed to be 
and doing what he is supposed to 
do. This has to be taken for granted, 
taken as instinctive for the whole 
operation to work safely and everyone 
to come back alive. A concern for 
individualism in this context would be 
anti-social and downright dangerous. 

This instinct and self-dependency 
carried through into collective 
strength and union organisation for 
joint objectives aims. However, 
a scab adopts an entirely alien 
persona, giving up membership of 
a community, turning his back on 
everything of value and worth. This 
is not something either admired or 
‘shared’, as the figures clearly reveal 
over a century of mining struggles. 

Barron’s own evidence reveals 
that only a minute section of the 
community scabbed in 1926, but she 
contends: “If the number of men who 
blacklegged in 1926 remained tiny, 
many more must have considered it 
in the smallest hours of the night ...” 
(p257). For the debunker of ‘myths’ 
this is the creation of an entirely 


new one, based upon nothing but the 
author’s speculation. 

Searching for some novel 
perspective on this epoch period 
she tells us in the introduction: “... 
attention has been given to those 
previously omitted from a union- 
based account, such as women and 
(to a lesser extent) groups such as 
the passive union member, the non- 
unionist and the coal owner” (p9). 

Quoting Tom Griffiths, who 
documented the religious, ethnic 
and occupational divisions that cut 
across the social world of miners, 
she comments: “In the light of 
such research it becomes harder to 
understand how collective action could 
happen at all...” (p 11). Nevertheless 
class-consciousness is ‘blamed’ for 
the miners’ response to the lockout. 

Mining 

communities 

Barron frequently challenges the 
very idea that the Durham coalfield 
was a community and that pit work 
engendered class solidarity and class- 
consciousness. That class was the 
unifying feature of coal communities 
in Durham, not gender, religion or 
ethnicity. For her the history so deeply 
embedded in working class folklore is 
myth based upon false consciousness 
and invented identities. 

She writes: “... as one commentator 
has pointed out, ‘as well as the popular 
myth of the miner as the prototypical 
working class avant garde is another 
widespread image: that of the miners 
as repressed proletarian’”. Why this is 
myth we are not told. She continues: 
“In the national imagination, 
coalmining might summon up 
romantic images of blackened faces 
and masculine toil deep beneath the 


ground, but in Durham one man hated 
his work with a passion ...”(pl5). But 
how, even if it is viewed as “romantic” 
by some, does the fact that some men 
hate the back-breaking and lowly paid 
toil they are engaged in contradict the 
designation of “prototypical working 
class”? 

As for the blackened faces, “It 
could also be a source of shame, and 
when in 1926 the Samuel Report 
emphasised the desirability of pithead 
baths, one reason it gave was the loss 
of self respect to the miner who had to 
travel home in dirty clothes ...” (p 17). 
But if mining was such a romantic 
calling, so socially esteemed, why 
would being black be a source of 
shame, rather than pride? Old Welsh 
colliers from the 20s and 30s talked 
about having paraded in their pit gear 
months before they had a job and 
while they were still at school. In fact 
as young pit lads we could not wait 
to get black, and much blacker than 
the work we were engaged in would 
actually make us. The blacker you 
were, the harder you had worked. My 
father came home coaly black until 
the early 1960s, as did all the miners 
at our pit. They never once expressed 
“shame” at the visible evidence of 
their occupation. This is not to say 
miners were universally valued - girls 
who aspired to something better than 
the village and being a miner’s wife 
might, for example, shun the attentions 
of a collier. While being called a “pit 
yakker” was insulting, we were not 
ashamed of being a miner or coming 
hyme black. There certainly was no 
“stigma” (p27). 

The book is shot through with 
annoying misunderstanding, 
misinterpretation and ideological spin. 
For instance, “By mid-November one 
third of the national labour force was 


back at work” (p27). The resistance 
finished at the end of November 1926, 
so less than two weeks before over 
700,000 miners - two thirds of the total 
workforce in the midst of the most 
bitter deprivation, poverty and hunger 
- were sticking it out and standing firm 
with their union. But it depends what 
facts you pluck from history. 

Here is another misconception: 
“But the miners themselves also might 
be discouraged from identification 
with a wider community. In some 
collieries, for example, tight rules 
governed the employment of men 
arriving from elsewhere” (p55). In 
reality, local lodges rooted in the 
community exercised job control. 
The strength of the lodge rested on the 
village, so it was youngsters from that 
village the lodge sought to employ. 
Progression to face work remained 
under the control of the lodge in the 
shape of generational union men, who 
also tried to prevent management 
from flooding the pit with footloose, 
perhaps non-union, miners with no 
loyalty to community union values. 

But the object of the exercise 
was not a one of parochialism. On 
the contrary, by maintaining tight 
local control within each lodge and 
community the area union and in turn 
the national union is strengthened. It 
is this locally based strength which is 
demonstrated in the overall resilience 
of the miners in 1921, 1926 and all 
the years up to 1993. It is one the 
private owners have sought to undo 
wholesale, with local miners debarred 
from employment at their own pits, 
while those from distant coalfields or 
even those abroad are taken on instead. 
The consequential weakening of job 
control results in lower membership 
and diminished union strength. 

Somewhat contradictorily, 
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Barron plays down the role of the pit 
community. In 1984-85, she says, the 
“community of the earlier period was 
imagined and consciously emulated” 
(p6). But the pit villages and coal 
communities of Britain were not 
“imagined”. They still existed. She 
gives the example of pit welfare 
committees funding facilities in 
more than one village owing to the 
workforce being “widely separated” 
(p53). Indeed, sometimes a pit will 
be based upon several villages, but is 
this a denial of the existence of a pit 
community? My own colliery, Hatfield 
Main, was based on a dual community 
of Dunscroft and Stainforth - two 
villages a quarter of a mile apart, 
separated by a small railway bridge. 
Sometimes bitter argument raged over 
community resources and welfare 
provision between the two villages, 
“fold bridge” being designated the 
cause of perceived imbalances of 
allocation. With the closure of firstly 
Thorne pit in the 1950s and then 
Yorkshire Main in the 1980s, miners 
were transferred to Hatfield. But 
Hatfield remained a community, albeit 
geographically based on two villages. 

The same is true of pits which 
welcomed countless travelling miners 
in Durham during the Wilson rundown 
of the coal industry (Wilson closed 
more mines than Thatcher, it should 
be recalled). The core pit village 
remained, whilst the communities 
based round the closed colliery would 
still house large numbers of miners 
travelling to distant mines. Their sense 
of community, though weakened, 
remained intact. It was the legacy and 
culture of the coal industry which laid 
the base of the community rather than 
a particular and specific location. 

But nobody has ever suggested that 
all miners lived in such communities 
anyway. Some lived in cities, in 
big new council estates with mixed 
occupancy in the 50s and 60s. In the 
80s young miners might live nearer the 
action in town or city centre bedsits, 
but the core village community is not 
negated by this. 

Barron writes: “During the strike 
local differences were exacerbated 
owing to variations in degree of 
deprivation. Although the strike meant 
a universal cessation of labour, some 
colliery villages had already suffered 
during the 1920s ... Chopwell colliery 
had been on strike for nearly a year 
when the lockout began” (p54). What 
is the point of this observation? The 
whole industry had been through the 
punishing strike of 1921, just four 
years previously. It clearly had not 
inhibited the determined, united stand 
in 1926. Presumably Chopwell should 
have been more reluctant to join than 
the rest of the county, but it was not. It 
was men from Chopwell who derailed 
the scab Flying Scotsman, and who 
marched to the city hall where they 
hoisted the red flag. It was Chopwell 
which adopted on its banner the 
hammer and sickle, together with a 
portrait of Lenin and Marx, after the 
lockout was over. 

Pit women 

Another straw edifice concerns the 
legend of anti-strike, anti-collectivist 
women. Mining women are said to be 
isolated and non-political, concerned 
only with home and children, and 
hostile or apathetic to trade unionism. 
This ignores the fact of village life, 
and the colliery which resides in the 
very heart of the living room and 
haunts the bedroom with early rising - 
or, worse, the permanently empty bed. 
With the pit tip looming over the back 
garden and a coal-black man sitting 
in a bath in the living room, its rather 
hard to envisage a women so isolated 
from the concerns of the pit, miners’ 
income and hours and the politics of 
the union. 

In fact the record shows that 
women have been wholly supportive 
of miners’ struggles. Indeed women 
in the coalfields have a long record of 


fighting their comer everywhere from 
kitchens to picket lines; we see this 
time after time, from the 1840s to the 
1990s. Despite this Barron suggests: 
“It seems plausible to speculate that 
some women must have broken under 
the strain and urged their husbands 
to return to work” (pi49). But this is 
not what she finds among the reams 
of oral evidence collected. Talking of 
the blacklegs, one woman is quoted 
as saying: “We were as bitter against 
their wives as we were against the 
men, and that is how the women 
felt.” Another states: “For the miners 
themselves ... a commitment to wife 
and family became a reason to support 
the position of the community rather 
than defy it” (pi50). 

Somewhat reluctantly Barron 
concludes from the evidence that 
for the women of the coalfields the 
operation of gender in politics and 
society was rooted in class. Talking 
of the “frequent indifference toward 
the early feminist movement” in the 
early part of the 20th century, she 
admits that “those who perceived 
their lives in terms of exploitation” 
saw themselves as being oppressed 
not by “men”, but by “employers, the 
rich, the middle class and the bosses 
... in other words, women who were 
conscious of exploitation interpreted 
it in terms of class conflict” (pi 63). 

None of the references to the “non¬ 
political trade union movement” 
come with any explanation of how 
an ideology of non-resistance and 
cooperation with the employer and 
capitalism can be considered “non¬ 
political”. Apparently it was in 
keeping with “the earlier tradition 
of the independent collier ... an 
age before the national politics of 
the [Miners’ Federation] came to 
disrupt those of Durham” (p71). 
But the Durham miners had been 
deeply engaged in union struggles 
throughout the 1700s and efforts 
to form a national union since the 
1830s and 40s. And at no point did 
they associate themselves with notions 
of “non-political trade unionism”, 
being branch and root supporters of 
first Chartism, then social democracy 
and more revolutionary working class 
ideology. 

Despite having told us how the 
spirit of the “non-political union” 
correlated to the early roots of the 
independent collier, Barron then goes 
on seven pages later to tell us that in 
fact it did not: “Even in the aftermath 
of 1926 the Northumberland and 
Durham Non-Political Trade Union 
was unable to make inroads and had 
not attracted many more than 4,000 
members by the end of 1928” (p78). 
This contrasts with the 155,773 
Durham men in the miners’ union in 
January 1926. 

Barron makes the somewhat bizarre 
proposition that the 1926 lockout 
was essentially a regional miners’ 
dispute, and the rest of the country 
was brought into conflict essentially to 
back Durham up: “Rather than simply 
appealing for help, the Durham miners 
gave the impression that they were 
fighting for Durham very much on 
their own terms” (p78). To support this 
absurd suggestion she offers the fact 
that Durham miners were uniquely 
defending the six and three-quarter 
hours shift its hewers worked. But 
this had been a standard established 
through strong trade unionism and 
there was a granite conviction not 
to move from it. It was a benchmark 
for the whole industry, and even the 
official Sankey Commission had used 
it in promoting the idea of a seven- 
hour day nationwide for coalface 
workers. 

Barron calls it “a privileged 
position”, which basically accepts 
the owners’ arguments that, rather 
than cut profits, rather than demand 
state subsidy, the workers should take 
up the slack, with those enjoying the 
best conditions paying the highest 
price. Apart from which she seems to 


overlook the fact that no coalfield was 
given an exemption from the cut in 
wages and lengthening of hours. 

The “privileged” hewers were 
actually graduates of the whole mining 
process in Durham. Lads started at 
the pit and worked their way through 
various outbyes, through back-up 
services, eventually arriving at the 
rank of hewer. It was not exclusive 
at all: it was the expected destination 
of every lad who signed on at the 
pit. The hewers worked the hardest, 
and were exposed to the worst and 
most dangerous conditions; they had 
the shortest life expectancy and the 
highest propensity to serious injury, 
which is why their shifts were shorter. 
When hewers became too old for 
such work they might end up back 
on the surface. By far the majority 
of face workers were either destined 
to become or had been hewers, along 
with some surface men. 

The book informs us that during 
the general strike the armed forces 
were “briefly responsible for 
maintaining the peace ...” (p73). 
With navy destroyers sailing up the 
Mersey, the Tyne and Clyde, marines 
dispersing strikers from Newcastle 
and Glasgow, and armoured cars and 
tanks on the streets of London, one 
can only wonder what “peace” it was 
maintaining, and on whose behalf. 

Class memory 

There is not space here to cover in 
detail the book’s novel and thorough 
investigation into the various 
religious denominational responses to 
the lockout, especially the responses 
of the lay member and the religious 
hierarchy. Suffice it to say that this 
chapter like the others is framed by 
yet another straw proposition: “The 
significant role played by religious 
bodies in the coalfield raises questions 
about the potential conflict between a 
confessional identity and a class one.” 

But, of course, it need not, and 
the Durham coalfield in particular 
demonstrates the solid base of class 
identity and consciousness, on top of 
which can stand all sorts of other - 
religious and cultural - identities. 

Barron quotes Robert Moore’s 
Pitmen, preachers and politics to the 
effect that a “specifically Methodist 
outlook” was “able to erode a class 
or occupational identity” (pi82). But 
the evidence accumulated in her own 
book shows that this is not actually 
the case. The Methodists did not 
erode class identity: indeed many of 
them fused class and religion into a 
new brand of socialist perspective 
and rock-solid trade unionism (my 
dad included). The hellfire preachers 
of socialism and unionism strayed 
very little from the tracts they also 
employed in the chapel. 

At length Barron comes to 
demolish all this herself: “While 
both religious and secular identities 
remained important within the 
coalfield, they never threatened to 
override a more fundamental loyalty 
to the strike or a wider occupational 
consciousness: rather they might be 
appropriated for such ends” (pi98). 

Religion is just one factor Barron 
uses to devalue class solidarity, 
including the class memory of past 
struggle, which for her are somehow 
invalid and untrustworthy. It is true 
old miners did confuse dates and 
events, particularly those of the 20s, 
which saw three periods of strikes and 
lockouts within a six-year period. One 
can see why, decades later, old miners 
and their wives telling the tale as they 
recall it with nothing more than their 
memories, could merge the whole 
period into one “long, bloody war”, 
as someone once called it. Does that 
make them “mythological events”? 

Something about class identity and 
the history which framed it, especially 
in the mining context, clearly rattles 
Barron. It cannot be real, and if it 
is it is “romantic” and somehow 
distilled from a wider, more complex 


context which would deaden the 
radical conclusions and perspectives 
if included in the mix. She cannot, 
of course, suggest that the events 
described are not real and not deeply 
rooted in what is in reality a collective 
history and identity, particularly for 
those of us who experienced all 
of these things, together with our 
families. Yet somehow they must be 
taken with an historic pinch of salt. 
My daughter was 12 in 1984, but the 
events of the miners’ Great Strike were 
etched into her adolescent memory. 
However, individual memories of 
1926 are implicitly rejected by Barron 
as implausible in some unspecified 
way. 

When it comes to direct parallels 
between 1984-85 and 1926 it 
is Barron who is the author of 
mythology, suggesting that we had 
some form of pathological death wish 
to repeat the earlier defeat (pp228- 
29) - “the keystone to a militant, 
heroic, and tragic past”. Except it 
was the colossal victories of 1969, 
1972 and 1974 to which we referred 
and were freshest in our memory (and 
the government’s). These victorious 
events were just a decade previous, so 
why on earth would we ‘collectively’ 
forget these events and jump back 
instead 60 years into the past to find 
a memory of historic defeat? 

Also up for challenge in the 
mythical memory of 1926 was 
the hot summer: “... despite the 
meteorological record the weather 
remains important to a romanticised 
image of the strike”, says Barron 
(p232). Without exception miners and 
their families will recall that it was a 
blazing summer and the sun-starved 
coal communities enjoyed it in full 
measure. But Barron has checked 
it out and discovered that “June 
almost exactly matched the inter-war 
average; and only in July and August 
and September did temperatures 
exceed the usual for the inter-war 
years” (p231). So with the exception 
of June, which was normally warm, 
the summer was indeed exceptionally 
hot. Not much of a myth there then 

- plus the fact, of course, that for 
miners usually confined to the dark, 
cramped spaces of underground 
labour through all but two weeks 
of the summer, any sunny weather 
would have been exceptional. As it 
turns out, the records establish that 
this was another example of miners’ 
memories being in line with the facts. 
Still, not to be outdone, Hester goes 
on to show it was actually a colder 
winter! 

Contradictory 

Despite recent revisionist coalfield 
histories, described by the author as 
“more imaginative” than those of 
the past, she warns that “a romantic 
tradition still pervades historical 
studies of 1926”. She uses the word 
“romantic” throughout the work 
essentially to describe notions of class 
struggle and class-consciousness, 
but nothing in this work uproots or 
seriously challenges a class analysis 
of 1926 and the coal community’s 
responses to it. 

Barron sets up a whole series of 
false propositions based upon crass 
perceptions of community, class and 
identity, then not very convincingly 
knocks them down again. The fact 
that no-one would ever perceive 
community as a single, homogeneous 
entity - class identity, for example, 
absorbs and overlaps with other 
ideological and cultural identities 

- escapes her. Class struggle does 
not presuppose total uniformity of 
identity or influence. 

She concludes that in 1926 
“ideologies could come together, 
however tenuously”, but “The 
mining settlements in which men and 
women lived and worked meant that 
an occupational consciousness was 
constructed within strict geographical 
boundaries, which tended to militate 


against the development of wider 
working class identity.” 

The experience of 1926 suggests 
something a lot stronger than a 
‘tenuous’ unity based on ‘occupation’ 
and ‘geography’. The most bitter part 
of the struggle of the miners was in 
rejecting district wage negotiation 
and wage rates, in defence of national 
structures and nationally negotiated 
wages. The great strike of 1912 and the 
earliest strikes of the 1840s had been 
fought around this very perception and 
principle. Likewise the mass growth 
of the Communist Party and other 
far-left, revolutionary working class 
politics among the mining communities 
demonstrates how inaccurate the above 
conclusions are. 

We miners are guilty of having 
“constructed a usable past” and 
this “imagined community” was 
“so powerful both to insiders and 
outsiders because a memory of the 
past was also being formulated at a 
much more basic and unconscious 
level” (p270). However, the 
evidence of the book contradicts 
this conclusion: every chapter pays 
unwitting tribute to the richness of 
the Durham coal communities and 
veracity of their recalled tradition 
- nothing at all relies on some 
Marxist construction or “romantic” 
imagination. Not so much not seeing 
the wood for the trees as not seeing 
the trees either. 

The author further concludes: 
“However, in the light of the 
conclusions of this study it is 
worth rethinking the concept of 
community itself. Rather than the 
ideal type of mining community 
being one in which a homogeneous 
occupational identity existed to the 
exclusion of all others, it seems that 
the essence of community lay in 
its ability to subsume and integrate 
other categories of identity. Multiple 
identities still existed in the Durham 
mining villages of the 1920s, but they 
complemented each other, and men 
and women rarely found themselves 
forced to choose between them. 
Rather than a homogeneous entity 
the mining communities of Durham 
therefore consisted of interlocking 
layers of identity, placed one on top 
of the other” (p270). 

Well, hallelujah, but since this 
conclusion was drawn before the 
thesis was submitted and before 
the book was published, why was 
the whole work not looked at again 
in that light? Hester Barron, it 
seems, finally came to a concept of 
community, class and identity we all 
had in the first place. Her revisionist 
‘pure model’ did not match up to the 
realities of the 1920s - or the present 
day, for that matter. The central role 
of class, class-consciousness and 
their impact on the Durham coal 
communities are left intact. 

But for Barron the allegations, the 
cynicism, the revisionism stay in place, 
despite the fact that all the evidence 
of the book frankly contradicts this at 
every page; despite the fact that the 
final conclusion ends up disputing 
the proposition around which the 
author has based her whole thesis: 
communities and identities just do not 
operate in that way. Well, that thesis 
earned the author a doctorate from 
Oxford, and the publication of a book. 
What it informs the rest of us that we 
did not already know - other than how 
reactionary this form of anti-working 
class revisionism is - I am unsure. 

She is right, though, on one of 
her conclusions: in the light of this 
‘new’ discovery of how community 
and class work, perhaps she should 
consider rewriting the book • 

David Douglass 

An extended version of 
this article will be found on 
the miner’s website, www. 
minersadvice.co.uk, under the 
review section. 
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The noble savage 
and colonialism 

Films like Avatar represent a racist ideological assault, writes James Devine 



Divide and conquer? 


Mill e’re all familiar with 
the image of the Noble 
W W Indian, especially in 
North America. He - and it is usually 
a he - lived an innocent life in a gold¬ 
en world of nature. He was peaceful 
and carefree. He was eloquent. And, 
as the Ecological Indian, he was pro¬ 
tective of the living world.” 1 

It is a statement such as this that 
summates the overall character of 
a Euro-American understanding of 
indigenous peoples and their ways 
of life. While groundless; invented 
traditions such as the ecological 
Indian are pervasive in western media, 
whether it be the corporate commercial 
arena or mainstream popular media. 2 
In particular, Disney’s Pocahontas 
and James Cameron’s Avatar are both 
emblematic of the ecological Indian. 

In regards to methodology, there 
is a foundational understanding 
necessary to analyse such ‘milestones’ 
in western media. The basis of this 
critique is that media contributions to 
the western mainstream like Avatar are 
not simply films, but are an ideological 
assault that perpetrates the racist, 
individualist ideologies embodied 
in a western capitalist worldview. 
As any ideology, it has limitations; 
and analysing these limitations is the 
approach taken by this article. 

Reification and 
racism 

One of the methods deployed by 
Cameron is to reify the ecological 
Indian in the form of the Na’vi 
humanoids in Avatar. The Na’vi is the 
form of life indigenous to the planet 
Pandora and among other qualities 
have the ability to biologically jack 
in to the world around them. By 
representing the ecological Indian 
through the Na’vi, Cameron has 
reduced identity (which is a matter of 
praxis) down to the internal contents of 
those individuals. Put simply, it comes 
down to the container metaphor: 

“The container metaphor posits 
“(1) that a human being consists 
of a combination of (a) physical 
or biological body, along with (b) 
various psychological, social, and/or 
mystical contents of that body (thus 
dualism is enforced), and (2) that real, 
scientific explanation of phenomena 
about human beings must provide an 
account in terms of what individuals 
think, choose and do.” 3 

According to Cameron, to be 
indigenous is limited to biology. To 
promote the survival of indigenous/ 
non-capitalist ways of life, language 
and worldview, then, is just a matter 
of procreation? I think not. This is 
simply a distraction to smokescreen 
the genocidal relations between an 
occupying state and the indigenous 
peoples holding title to those lands. 
This method is also pervasive in many 
non-fictional political systems, notably 
the Canadian government’s legislation 
of Indian identity. Identity is then 
reduced down to the bureaucratic 
qualification of a people. This 
qualification relies on a system that 
was created to disqualify indigenous 
peoples. For a capitalist state that 
actively indoctrinates its citizens to 
view nature as a commodity, it is in 
its material interest to remove any 
title held by the original inhabitants 


of the land. In western countries, 
the container metaphor manifests as 
Locke’s Tally Model. 

This model follows reductionism, 
which in this case is to take a way of 
life and reduce it down to a specific, 
prioritised set/list of characteristics. 
For the Canadian government and 
Cameron that list might look like the 
following: 

(a) Skin colour 

(b) Eye colour 

(c) Hair colour 

(d) Height 

(e) Environmental responsibility/ 
connection 

(f) Self-sacrifice 

(g) Honour 

(h) Et cetera 

According to this criterion, anyone 
could become an Indian and in Avatar 
they do. The concept behind the movie 
is that with the proper characteristics 
you can appropriate the identity of 
indigenous peoples. Through the 
fictional Avatar programme, our 
American hero character, Jake, 
assumes a Na’vi identity. At first it 
is a steep learning curve in order to 
become proficient in the language, 
way of life, world view and technical 
skills of the Na’vi - all managed in 
just a few months! But with the proper 
acquired biology and an all-knowing 
anthropologist, the American Jake 
would go on to not only become a 
Na’vi himself, but also assume a 
position of leadership. Allow us to 
critique this story. 

Firstly, the tally model is self- 
serving, for it allows the coloniser 
to control and dictate the identity of 
indigenous peoples. Secondly, it is a 
divide and conquer tactic deployed to 
assimilate indigenous peoples into the 
states conception of who they should 
be (and to support Indians fighting 
each other for that privilege). Thirdly, 
by founding identity in the bedrock 
of a personal, individual and internal 
explanation, it allows the state to 
not only profit from their ‘personal 
expertise’ at those internal processes, 
but to then indoctrinate Indians into 
that individualist paradigm. Fifthly, 


the assumption that an anthropologist 
can achieve a godlike, all-knowing 
status is insulting and consistent with 
the western arrogance that pervades 
this film. Sixthly, this explanation is 
racist: “A model that supposes that 
a people’s way of life is hardwired 
into their being is a racist ideology 
that demands a physical intervention, 
such as shooting and gassing them”. 4 
The Na’vi represent how western 
racism views Indians; as a people 
whose ‘cultural traits’ and ‘ecological 
responsibilities’ are hardwired into 
their biology. 

A methodological individualist 
model posits a personal, internal 
and individual explanation for 
the transmission of traditional 
environmental knowledge/ 
responsibility. Three such 
explanations are: genetic, taught and 
divine intervention. Already explained 
is how our hero character, Jake, 
embodied the first two explanations, 
but the divine intervention must also 
be addressed. According to Cameron’s 
Avatar, the Na’vi not only have a 
biological reason for respecting 
nature, but a theological one as well. 
The ecological Indian possessing a 
transcendental, mystical connection 
to the land is expressed through their 
religious relationship with the goddess 
Eywa. Basically, another check on the 
Indian tally list; respect for ancestors, 
physically manifests as the Tree of 
Souls, where the Na’vi can physically 
jack in to listen to their past relations. 
As if this was not troubling enough, 
it is our hero character, Jake, who at 
the end of the film is Indian enough 
to summon the power of Eywa and 
bring nature down upon the invading 
humans. 

As the ecological Indian rears 
its ugly head again, let us with 
finality sever this myth from 
reality. Suggesting that a people are 
inherently environmentally sensitive 
is a metaphysical statement and 
far removed from any scientific or 
biological explanation. Unlike the 
individualist model that Sheppard 
Krech, his supporters and their 


opponents fall into; a historical- 
materialist approach critiques the 
political, historical and economic 
conditions that have given rise to the 
current situation: “If an Indian has 
a responsibility to their surrounding 
environment, it has nothing to do with 
something physically hardwired into 
the individual”. 5 

In a non-capitalist society, 
organising one’s world communally 
not only made sense, but survival 
depended on it. Sharing ones resources 
and taking responsibility for one’s 
community and the surrounding 
environment meant the continuation 
of that form of life. Culture is praxis; 
how you did things and how well 
you did them determined your role 
in society. Indigenous peoples are 
generalists, whose life requires a 
wide-range of knowledge, unlike the 
tokenistic archery and animal riding 
shown in Avatar. This film, similar to 
the role played by the ‘all-knowing 
anthropologist’, is a reflection of 
western idealism and not a reflection 
of any indigenous forms of life. 

Pocahontas 

digitally 

remastered 

“In the historical American mind only 
two kinds of Indians existed - Noble 
Savages and Bloodthirsty Savages. 
Noble Savages resisted American 
expansion in their attempt to preserve 
their lands and ways of life. That Walt 
Disney would select Pocahontas, 
the ultimate Noble Savagess/Indian 
Princess, for the big screen only 
proves that the racist ideas of manifest 
destiny, Euro-American superiority 
and aboriginal inferiority are alive 
and well in 1995.” 6 

In fact, western racism is alive and 
well in the 21st century. With better 
graphics and more sophisticated 
technology, James Cameron has 
essentially created the highest grossing 
Indian princess story in history. Avatar 
has all the elements: a white hero who 
turns on his fellow soldiers, a self- 


sacrificing indigenous princess, militia 
men acting as cowboys on the galactic 
frontier, a proudly naive indigenous 
leader committed to violence and 
a romantic union of the white hero 
and the Indian princess. “What is 
Pocahontas but a feminised version 
of the cowboy and Indian fantasy - 
the cowboy always wins and gets the 
princess.” 7 

At this point, the question that 
must be considered is: how are these 
two films different? Using the above 
analysis, the answer is they are not. 
Both films are fabricated stories, 
grounded in western idealism that 
effectively appropriates the history 
and/or culture of indigenous peoples. 
Our hero character, Jake, is nothing 
more than another John Smith, except 
this time he decided not to return to 
Earth/Europe. He is portrayed as the 
classical avenger and protector of 
indigenous peoples, while Neytiri, 
the Na’vi princess, is his rescuer. The 
Avatar programme itself is simply a 
collection of conquistadors with blue 
skin. 

Conclusion 

Many of the arguments put forward 
by self-proclaimed critical thinkers 
consistently follow bad thinking. 
Like the positions of Krech and anti- 
Krech advocates, these discussions 
spawn multiple heads on a hydra 
they do not understand. By buying 
into these positions, one continues 
the fabrication of confusion apparent 
in methodological individualist and 
reductionist programmes. These 
discussions of supposed ‘anti-war’ 
themes in the film Avatar, like the 
heads of a hydra, draw our attention 
away from what needs to be addressed: 
the ideological package that Avatar 
presents to its viewers. 8 

By failing to understand the 
ideological message this movie 
conveys, one simply flails about 
instead of intellectually reaching an 
understanding of the roots of this racist, 
sexist, colonial piece of propaganda. If 
we are to actually defeat this western 
idealist monster, we must understand 
this film to be an ideological assault 
and wholeheartedly refute it on those 
grounds. To do otherwise, is to not 
understand the whole picture. 

“Draw a lion incompletely and 
it will look like a dog” - Chinese 
proverb • 
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OUR HISTORY 


Tactical differences 
and unification 


A s we have noted, the enthusiasm 
with which the divided 
revolutionary groups in 
Britain greeted the formation of the 
Third (Communist) International 
in March 1919 imposed a “colossal 
responsibility” on them, in the words 
of Arthur McManus of the Socialist 
Labour Party. 1 His organisation, 
plus the British Socialist Party, the 
Workers’ Socialist Federation and 
the South Wales Socialist Society, 
began to address the central obligation 
imposed on them by the world- 
historic breakthrough for socialism 
represented by the 1917 revolution and 
the appearance of the Cl - the need to 
overcome their crippling disunity and 
unite on a principled Marxist basis. 

Easy to write about, harder to 
achieve. The first gathering of the 
Unity Committee convened in London 
on May 13 1919. As the following 
report from the BSP’s The Call shows, 
it proved to be a difficult meeting. 

Socialist unity 

The Call No 176, August 211919 

So far as fundamental principles and the 
general basis upon which it was suggested 
the four organisations could unite in a new 
party are concerned, the discussion showed 
that there was little disagreement. The 
main difficulty arose, as anticipated, on the 
question of tactics, particularly in regard 
to relations with the Labour Party and the 
existing industrial organisations. 

There was, on the part of the WSF, a 
tendency displayed against any participation 
whatever in parliamentary action, although 
the representatives of that body said that 
their views regarding parliamentary action 
would not be allowed to stand in the way 
of the formation of a united party. The 
chief division of opinion arose respecting 
the relations of the proposed new party to 
the Labour Party. On behalf of the BSP, 
reference was made to the referendum of 
the BSP membership taken last year, when 
a proposal to withdraw from the Labour 
Party was defeated by a majority of four 
to one, and to the vote of the Easter con¬ 
ference of the party, when the policy of 
Labour Party affiliation was reaffirmed by an 
overwhelming majority. The BSP members 
stated that they felt that the bulk of the BSP 
membership would make it conditional upon 
any steps in the direction of unity that the 
basis of amalgamation should include the 
affiliation of the new organisation to the 
Labour Party. 

Against this the comrades from the other 
bodies argued that, however much they, as 
individuals, might be prepared to make the 
concessions in order to achieve unity, it 
would be quite useless for them to approach 
their members with any proposal for unity 
that made affiliation to the Labour Party one 
of the bases of amalgamation. 

Subsequently a further proposal was 
made as suggesting a middle course to which 
all might agree. That proposal was that the 
membership of the several parties should be 
consulted as to their willingness to merge 
their respective bodies in a new party, and 
that the question of affiliation to the Labour 
Party should be settled by a referendum of 
the members of the new party three months 
after its formation. The representatives of the 
SLP, in support of this proposal, said that, 
whilst they considered it futile to approach 
their members with a proposal that included 
immediate affiliation to the Labour Party, 
their members would, in the event of unity 
being achieved, and a referendum of the new 
party on affiliation to the Labour Party, abide 
loyally by that decision, however much they 
might disagree with it. Eventually it was 
agreed that those present should submit the 
proposal to their respective executives in the 
following form: 

“That the membership of the various 
organisations be consulted as to their 
willingness to merge the existing 


organisations into a united party having for 
its object the establishment of communism 
by means of the dictatorship of the working 
class through soviets; and that the question 
of the affiliation of the new party to the 
Labour Party be decided by a referendum 
of the members three months after the new 
party is formed.” 

This proposal was in due course remitted 
to the BSP executive, when the action taken 
by the BSP members at the meeting was 
endorsed and the proposal adopted. 

The BSP carried out two branch 
ballots in early 1920. The first, 
on affiliation to the Communist 
International was carried by 98 
branches to four. The other, on 
revolutionary unification in a Com¬ 
munist Party, was also carried by an 
overwhelming majority. However, 
things were more problematic in 
the other organisations. The SLP 
leadership sought to deliberately 
confuse the issue of communist 
unity by making it conditional on no 
affiliation to the Labour Party. So, 
while the SLP membership voted 
by a large majority for a merger, 
predictably they also voted by a large 
majority against any affiliation to the 
Labour Party. 

The dogmatic trend within the SLP 
leadership only wanted unity with 
the BSP on its own terms - and had 
thus come to mistrust their own team 
responsible for unity negotiations: Tom 
Bell, Arthur MacManus and William 
Paul. These comrades - despite their 
personal opposition to Labour Party 
affiliation - put the formation of the 
CPGB above such secondary tactical 
differences. By a narrow majority, the 
SLP leadership voted to essentially 
wreck the process. It not only broke off 
negotiations, but also dissolved its own 
unity committee. 

Not surprisingly given its ultra¬ 
leftism, the WSF referendum also 
produced a contradictory result; for 
unity, but against unity if it meant 
parliamentary action and Labour 
Party affiliation. The SWSS was so 
weak that it could not hold any sort of 
ballot and by early 1920 it had by all 
intents and purposes ceased to exist. 

Not a pretty picture, then. Given 
this mess, it was hardly surprising 
that the two meetings of the Unity 
Committee in January both ended in 
deadlock. The following report from 
The Socialist - paper of the SLP - shows 
that the return of that organisation 
to negotiations, in March, only 
compounded the problems. 

Unity conference 

The Socialist March 25 1920 

Report of unity conference held in Miles 
restaurant, Charing Cross, London, on 
March 13 1920. 

F Peet, acting secretary for the BSP, was 
appointed chairman, explained the reasons 
for the adjournment of the conference of 
January 24 1920, and read the following 
statement from the BSP executive: 

“The matter of the unity negotiations 
was again under the consideration of 
the BSP executive at their meeting held 
in London on February 14, when our 
delegates reported on the proceedings of 
the previous conference. The executive 
committee of the BSP adhere to the views 
their delegates have expressed as to the 
relations of the Communist Party to the 
Labour Party and the industrial organisa¬ 
tions of the working class. Nevertheless, 
they feel that this question, important 
though it is, is secondary to the need for 
uniting in one Communist Party all those 
organisations in this country that adhere 
to the Third International and accept the 
soviet system and the dictatorship of the 
working class. For this reason they are 


prepared to make a further concession in 
order to carry the negotiations with the 
other bodies to a successful issue, and have 
instructed me to express their willingness 
to withdraw that clause in the original unity 
recommendations referring to a referendum 
three months after the formation of the 
Communist Party on the question of its re¬ 
lations with the Labour Party ...” 

Hodgson asked the SLP for their opinion 
of this proposal, but Mitchell (SLP) replied 
that, as the SLP were not present at the two 
previous conferences (January 9 and 24), 
they preferred to hear the opinions of the 
other societies represented. S Pankhurst 
(WSF) stated that the proposal seemed 
unsatisfactory ... as soon as the new 
party was formed, the contest regarding 
affiliation to the Labour Party would begin, 
and a split would probably result ... The 
WSF considered that it should be laid 
down from the start that there should be 
no affiliation to the Labour Party. She then 
proceeded to read the resolution dealing 
with this point passed by the meeting of the 
Third International held at Amsterdam, 2 and 
stated that the WSF held the same views. 
N Edwards (SWSS) expressed himself in a 
somewhat similar manner. At this juncture 
Hodgson (BSP) made the statement that 
he entirely repudiated the Amsterdam 
meeting, 3 as only a few organisations were 
represented there. F Willis (BSP) claimed 
that, were the BSP to definitely withdraw 
from the Labour Party, the work of years 
would be lost, as in many local Labour 
Parties there was a decided rebel element, 
and in others, again, they found that the 
revolutionaries had already captured and 
gained complete control of these local 
Labour Parties ... 

Mitchell (SLP) stated, in reply, that the 
mandate of the SLP members was most 
emphatic in its opposition to affiliation to 
the Labour Party, and could never agree 
to sink the identity of the revolutionary 
movement in any compromise with social- 
patriots such as the Labour Party. On this 
point the SLP could concede nothing, as a 
new party formed on such loose lines as 
indicated by the BSP would undoubtedly 
result in an immediate split ... All bodies 
affiliated, whether locally or nationally, to 
the Labour Party were responsible for the 
crimes the Labour Party had perpetuated 
against the workers, and the SLP realised 
that the Labour Party was as great an enemy 
to the working class, if not greater, than the 
capitalists themselves. Until such time as 
the question of the Labour Party was settled 
there could be no unity ... 

Hodgson (BSP) put the following 
question to the SLP: “If the BSP were 
to waive the question of Labour Party 
affiliation, would this satisfy the SLP, and 
were there any other obstacles to unity?” 

Mitchell (SLP), in reply, stated: 

... “They (the BSP) must be able to 
show that there was a distinct swing 
against affiliation to the Labour Party, and 
that there was an overwhelming majority 
against affiliation to the Labour Party. 
Two or more executives agreeing to shut 
their eyes to existing differences did not 
by any manner of reasoning prove that 
the differences did not exist or make the 
antagonism any the less real.” 

After some discussion on the question of 
what would be the attitude of the new party 
on parliamentarianism and the industrial 
organisations, without any decision having 
been arrived at on these questions, it was 
moved by F Peet (BSP) that the delegates 
report back to their several organisations. 
This being seconded by the SWSS, the 
conference adjourned • 

Thos Mitchell, national secretary 

Notes 

1. Weekly Worker September 2. 

2. This was the Western European Committee headed by 
Dutch ‘left’ communists which was closed on order of 
the executive committee in May 1920. 

3. Hodgson had actually attended this meeting. 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Phone tapping 
scandal played 
down 


Trouble in the fourth estate 


F irst brought to the attention of 
the police almost five years 
ago, the News of the World's 
alleged habit of illegally tapping into 
mobile phone voicemail inboxes con¬ 
tinues to generate much political heat 
- and throws into sharp relief many 
of the less savoury practices of the 
bourgeois media. Revealingly, apart 
from The Guardian, The Independent 
and the BBC, the whole phone tap¬ 
ping scandal has largely been played 
down - that or completely ignored by 
other outlets. 

It was the royal family’s pet 
bureaucracy, of all things, that 
first tipped off the Met about the 
suspiciously intimate knowledge 
the infamous Sunday tabloid had of 
its internal activities in December 
2005. Two years down the line, 
Clive Goodman and Glenn Mulcaire 
- ‘royal editor’ and private investigator 
respectively - were sent to prison for 
hacking the voicemail services of 
royal aides. 

It took another two years, and 
some serious investigation by The 
Guardian, to reveal that the two (and 
more importantly, the royal aides) 
were merely the tip of the iceberg. A 
fresh round of allegations surfaced: 
the NOTW had targeted around 4,000 
individuals, according to the material 
seized by police from Goodman and 
Mulcaire, and amassed around 3,000 
phone numbers. 

Suffice to say, these potential 
victims were drawn from far beyond 
the walls of Clarence House - major 
figures in politics, football and the 
media were all potentially victims of 
illegal surveillance. Even Rebekah 
Wade, then editor of the NOTW's 
daily sister paper, The Sun, turned up 
on the list - a revealing glimpse into the 
internal atmosphere of the Murdoch 
empire. Several prominent individuals 
had sued the paper and settled out of 
court - in particular Gordon Taylor, 
the general secretary of Britain’s most 
peculiar trade union, the Professional 
Footballers’ Association, received a 
£700,000 pay-off in return for secrecy. 

This kind of money does not change 
hands without the knowledge of the top 
brass, of course; the notion that this 
practice was limited to Goodman and 
Mulcaire, already pretty dubious, is no 
longer seriously defensible. Exactly 
what Goodman, whose portfolio at 
the paper was limited to royal family 
gossip-mongering, would need with 
the phone numbers of Gordon Taylor, 
Sol Campbell and Alex Ferguson has 
not been seriously explained either. 
An innocent explanation for the 
accumulation of 91 PIN numbers for 
various notables’ voicemail accounts 
is pretty hard to imagine as well. 

This time round, the focus has 
shifted from the News of the screws 
to ... the screws. Investigations by 
The New York Times found the Met 
surprisingly cautious about diving 
into all this material. It somehow only 
managed to convict on one instance 
of phone hacking out of the enormous 
mass of evidence collected - including, 
for example, an audio recording of 
Mulcaire telling a second journalist 
exactly how to access Gordon Taylor’s 
voicemail, and exactly what he could 
expect to find on it. 

In fact, the kind of usage the paper 
made of its findings suggest either 



Andy Coulson: under fire 


remarkable stupidity on its part or 
the expectation that there would be 
no serious police probe into the affair. 
They quoted verbatim a message from 
prince William to prince Harry in 
one article, which had the effect of 
confirming all the suspicions of the 
oafish royals’ handlers and - by that 
point - the police. Any phone message 
that has been hacked in the primitive 
manner favoured by Mulcaire, of 
course, would usually be flagged as a 
saved rather than new message; and 
the equally primitive accumulation of 
all those numbers left the police with 
an enormous paper trail to chase. 

Yet chase it they did not, in any 
systematic way. The NYT quoted one 
senior detective on the case as having 
been flagged down by the Met’s 
press officer, urging caution in the 
investigation in the light of the Met’s 
close and productive relationship 
with the NOTW and the Murdoch 
press. The unnamed investigator was 
unimpressed by this development - but 
it indicates that this relationship was 
a serious obstacle to investigations of 
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individuals higher up the Murdoch 
food chain. 

There is added interest from this 
angle, as the editor at the time, Andy 
Coulson, has since graduated to 
running PR affairs for the Conservative 
Party, setting himself up as a Tory 
equivalent to Alistair Campbell. The 
Tories have stood by their man up to 
this point - so, should he be dragged 
deeper into the scandal, as is possible, 
there will be serious consequences for 
the government. 

The Guardian has taken up 
the investigation again - a Crown 
Prosecution Service report apparently 
states that the police took the decision 
early on to “ring-fence” the case and 
limit it to the investigation of a small 
cluster of individual victims. This 
has been explained as a method of 
cutting down an enormous amount of 
work to a manageable base - but it 
also fits in nicely with the possibility 
that the Met was indeed reluctant to 
wake the Murdoch dragon, as does 
the concentration on a few items 
of inconsequential royal tittle-tattle 


rather than the political figures who 
may have also been victims. 

Boris Johnson - then a shadow 
minister - aside, almost all of these 
people are Labour figures of some 
seniority. Tessa Jowell, David 
Blunkett and John Prescott have 
emerged as names on the list. All have 
more serious business to keep from the 
prying eyes (and ears) of the News of 
the World than the matter of prince 
Harry’s visit to a strip club. 

It is fairly obvious that the very 
existence of these papers, influential 
and biliously rightwing, amounts to a 
system of bribery of political life - not 
in the sense of individual incentives 
to individual politicians, but an 
objective bribery that buys enormous 
influence for a sector of capital on 
the public discourse. The flipside to 
this is blackmail - and, as well as 
the standing threat that the Murdoch 
tabloids will unleash the furies if they 
do not get their way, it is now clear 
that the accumulation of private data 
provides more immediate and specific 
methods with which to exert pressure 
on particular figures. 

As far as the self-image of the 
Murdoch press is concerned, this 
influence is wielded to great effect. It 
includes The Times, still in some sense 
the semi-official ‘paper of record’ it 
has been for centuries, as well as The 
Sun, which infamously claimed credit 
for the defeat of Neil Kinnock in 1992. 

This is certainly overstating the 
case, but the point remains - the 
Murdoch media, and other outlets like 
it (the Daily Mail springs to mind), 
are forces to be reckoned with in the 
bourgeois establishment. The Labour 
Party, the Tories and now even the 
police - all have reason to be cautious 
when treading on Murdoch’s toes. The 
Tories are reliant on the rightwing 
press in order to shore up support for 
policies which, objectively, rub against 
the interests of everyone below the 
Tesco board in the capitalist pecking 
order. Labour spent its entire recent 
period in government trying to defuse 
reactionary opposition to its rule by 
grovelling before such papers. The 
police, meanwhile, cannot be unaware 
that their most able propagandists 
write for the Mail and The Sun, which 
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will never be caught opposing the 
extension of their powers. 

The relationship, however, is 
reciprocal. This is highlighted by the 
behaviour of the News of the World 
throughout this scandal; it relies on 
the acquiescence of the major political 
parties and the state apparatus in 
order to do its business - it could not 
seriously have expected to get away 
with bugging the answering machines 
of princes without it. 

More concretely, it relies on a 
favourable attitude to the manner 
in which it makes money. This 
includes the sort of sensationalist 
scandal-mongering and celebrity 
gossip that makes such unsavoury 
activities so attractive, but also the 
large-scale funding of the mass media 
by advertising. By combining his 
own capital with that of advertisers, 
Murdoch is able to buy almost 
anything - from political favour to, 
on average, less harmful outcomes 
in libel cases and the like. 

Of course, it does not always pan 
out like that. The different wings of 
the state have their own interests, 
even if - at the end of the day - 
their actions add up to a coherent 
front of bourgeois power; thus 
they sometimes come into conflict 
with each other and with ‘private’ 
ideological organisations such as the 
Murdoch empire. The present scandal 
is a particularly extreme example. 

Even now, though, Murdoch, 
Coulson et al are being handled with 
kid gloves. They have bought enough 
power and threatened enough people 
to ensure that. Small leftwing papers, 
supported not by multi-million-pound 
advertising deals, but by determined 
fundraising by readers, do not have 
that luxury. Ending the domination 
of public discourse by the bourgeois 
mass media means cutting this 
umbilical cord to start with. It also 
means denouncing the hypocritical 
poses of Labour figures - most 
notably John Prescott - who complain 
at being spied upon, having grovelled 
before the very same spies through 
their entire time in government • 

James Turley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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